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The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History was held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, from the 13th to the 16th of November. The opening 
session was at the First Congregational Church, Houston 
and Courtland Streets, and the remaining at the Booker T. 
Washington High School and the various colleges in the city. 
This one fact, then, indicated the city-wide interest in the 
meeting and the desire of most groups and agencies to profit 
by the addresses and discussions scheduled. 

At the opening session on Sunday, the 13th, at 3:30 p.m., 
Mr. R. E. Cureton, instructor in History at the Booker T. 
Washington High School, presided. Opening the meeting 


- with a brief statement of what the Association has achieved, 


he introduced Dr. John Hope, the president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity and also president of the Association. Speaking on 
‘“‘The Study of the Negro,’’ Dr. Hope endeavored to define 
the program of the Association and to give it a place among 
other recent efforts to direct the Negro to think and do. He 
paid an unusually high tribute to Dr. Carter G. Woodson, the 


director of the Association, and to those who have collabo- 


rated with him in doing what has been accomplished in sav- 
ing and popularizing the records of the people of African 
blood. 


| 
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Dr. Woodson followed President Hope with an address 
on the ‘‘Misdirected Negro.’’ The speaker tried to show the 
general trend of the Negro in the wrong direction as the re- 
sult of false tradition and mischievous training. No particu- 
lar sphere was mentioned as showing any more disastrous 
effects than might be discovered in others, for the whole life 
of the Negro has become permeated with a sort of propa- 
ganda which is about to poison the whole system. Specific 
recommendations were made as to how schools, churches 
and other agencies may uproot these spurious doctrines of 
the selfish and give the truth a hearing. 

On Monday morning various groups of delegates were 
organized under Mr. C. N. Cornwell to make a tour of the city 
in visiting both secondary and higher institutions of learn- 
ing to observe what is being done in the city in teaching 
Negro life and history. While most of the larger schools 
were reached in some way by the visitors the majority of 
them directed their attention to the Crogman School, the 
David T. Howard Junior High School, and the Booker T. 
Washington High School. It was encouraging to find at these 
centers an increasing interest in the achievements of the 
Negro as evidenced by pictures of outstanding Negroes on the 
walls, by the reference works in the libraries, and by the text- 
books used for actual instruction in this field. This was espe- 
cially true of the history class in the Booker T. Washington 
High School where the study of the Negro is a requisite for 
graduation. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon at the Booker T. Wash- 
ington High School very impressive exercises were held in 
appreciation of the visitors from afar. The interest became 
so great that the meeting had to be held out doors to accom- 
modate the citizens and the three thousand students attend- 
ing this institution. Dr. Carter G. Woodson, the Director 
of the Association, made the principal address on this occa- 
sion. At the conclusion of his discourse Professor A. H. 
Heninburg, of Tuskegee Institute, followed with appropriate 
remarks with respect to the career of Booker T. Washington. 
The exercises concluded with the placing of a wreath upon 
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the imposing statue of this great educator erected in front 
of the building. Several persons present, looking into the 
faces of these thousands of young people and observing how 
they received the messages delivered, regarded this particu- 
lar occasion as the most successful feature of the meeting in 
Atlanta. 

In the Spelman College Dining Hall at 6:30 p.m. that 
same day about three hundred persons assembled for the 
Get-Acquainted-Dinner. Among them were most representa- 
tive people of both races in Atlanta, Negroes who are strug- 
gling upward and sympathetic whites who are assisting them. 
To show the increasing interest in the work of the Associa- 
tion in attracting persons from as far Southwest as Texas 
and as far to the East as New York the visitors were intro- 
duced. 

Miss Florence M. Read, president of Spelman College, 
then delivered the welcome address in words expressing her 
interest in the promotion of scientific study and her abiding 
faith in the youth to whom she has endeavored to offer the 
whole truth. Professor C. H. Haynes, of Talledega College, 
responded in forceful and appropriate words of thanks for 
the cordiality found in the Atlanta atmosphere and the in- 
terest the city was manifesting in the prosecution of the 
study of the Negro. Dean Walter R. Brown, of Hampton In- 
stitute, likewise felicitated the delegates on being in such an 
hospitable city and expressed the appreciation of the visi- 
tors for the welcome which the people of Atlanta had given 
this convention to stimulate interest in a rather long neg- 
lected field. 

President John Hope spoke particularly on behalf of the 
institution which he directs and at the same time as an officer 
of the Association, which he considers deserving of the con- 
sideration and cordial cooperation of all persons who are in- 
telligently interested in the truth. The final address on this 
occasion was made by the Director of the Association who 
thanked the people of Atlanta for the expense to which they 
had gone and the attention which they had given the Associ- 
ation to the exclusion of other matters in the city of great con- 
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cern to them. He expressed the hope that the stimulus thus 
given might serve the Association to such good effect that in 
years to come they may have no reason to regret what they 
had done on this occasion to make possible further scientific 
study of the Negro. 

At 8:30 that day, in Sisters Chapel at Spelman Col- 
lege followed a musical, an evening of Negro music. This 
was under the direction of Professor Frederick D. Hall, 
of Gammon Theological Seminary and Morris Brown Uni- 
versity. The auditorium which seated fourteen hundred peo- 
ple was taxed to capacity with all the standing room occu- 
pied. Most impressive exercises in which groups of students 
of the high schools and of all of the colleges in Atlanta par- 
ticipated made this occasion a real musical festival long to 
be remembered. The exercises had been carefully planned so 
as to have an increasingly impressive effect upon the audi- 
ence from the beginning of the first to the final number. 
There were solos, duets, quartets, octettes, and choruses in- 
terspersed with piano selections, violin airs, and numbers 
by a well-trained orchestra. Everyone went away deeply im- 
pressed with this valuable contribution of the Negro to this 
art and the ability of persons of the same race to render this 
music successfully. 

On Tuesday morning at half past ten the session was to 
be in Sale Hall at Morehouse College. The attendance was so 
great, however, that this auditorium could not accommodate 
the people. It was decided, then, to go to Sisters Chapel of 
Spelman College, a much larger auditorium, into which four- 
teen or fifteen hundred persons again crowded to witness an- 
other session of this annual meeting. President 8S. H. Archer 
of Morehouse College presided. Introducing the first speaker, 
he enlarged upon the topic for this occasion, ‘‘ Progress Since 
Emancipation,’’ and briefly reviewed the development in his 
own mind with respect to progress and his disillusionment 
in learning later to evaluate things in a way different from 
that of the days of his youth. 

The first speaker on this occasion was Professor Bertram 
W. Doyle, of Fisk University. He undertook to answer the 
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question whether the Negro race has made any progress 
since 1868. Having made a recent study of race relations, 
Professor Doyle restricted himself to improvement in this 
particular way. Running over the record for the past fifty 
years, he found some things to commend and others to con- 
demn. He evaluated certain movements as worth while and 
others as without value. Finally, in weighing in the balance 
the good effects against the bad, he was unable to conclude 
whether or not we have improved along this special line. 

Following Professor Doyle came Mr. Rayford W. Logan, 
an investigator of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. He undertook to answer the question 
whether there has been any improvement in the interna- 
tional status of the Negro during this same period. Mr. Logan 
discussed how the Negro has figured in the affairs of this 
country and the réle played by Negro nations in the world 
crisis. The speaker then reviewed the attitude of nations 
toward Haiti, Liberia, and Abyssinia. He presented so many 
entanglements and ill designs of other nations upon these 
countries that he did not justify any sanguine expectations 
from the present status of the Negro in the affairs of the 
world. 

At 3:30 p.m. in the Morris Brown College Chapel on 
the same day, the meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent W. A. Fountain of that institution. He took occasion to 
express his interest in the work of the Association and par- 
ticularly that of his father, Bishop W. A. Fountain, who, 
because of official duties, could not be present. The first 
speaker of the occasion was Dean John P. Whittaker, of At- 
lanta University. He had been scheduled for the morning 
session to begin the discussion whether or not the Negro had 
made any progress since Emancipation but because of the 
loss of time in transferring to a larger auditorium the open- 
ing discussion had to be postponed. Dean Whittaker outlined 
in his own way the various achievements of Negroes since 
the Civil War in contradistinction to the failures accredited 
to the race since that time. On the whole, he contended, the 
race has moved upward rather than downward. 
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The first speaker scheduled for the program of the after- 
noon was Professor C. A. Bacote, of Atlanta University. He 
read a paper from his researches into Georgia Reconstruc- 
tion History. He mentioned in brief the outstanding achieve- 
ments of Georgia during this period but emphasized in par- 
ticular the contributions of the Negroes whose participation 
in that drama, for various reasons, has not been honorably 
mentioned. He paid high tribute especially to H. M. Turner, 
who after serving in that State in various capacities became 
a bishop of the A. M. E. Church. 

The second speaker for the occasion was Dean James 
Hugo Johnston, of Virginia State College. He delivered an 
interesting address entitled ‘‘A New Interpretation of the 
Domestic Slave System.’’ It might have been properly 
styled, however, ‘‘The Silent Voice Against Slavery in the 
South.’’ The speaker had a new thought, a new point of view. 
He showed that these men who had the courage to fight an 
institution which was so popular among those around them 
deserve much credit for their efforts. More honor than has 
been given doubtless would have been bestowed but for the 
eredit which has been considered as due to abolitionists in 
the North for arousing the people of the country to a point 
of destroying slavery. This honor, Dean Johnston contended, 
should be shared with these courageous men in the South. 

At half past eight o’clock that evening the meeting re- 
assembled at Spelman College to accommodate the large 
number of persons attending. The topic for discussion was 
‘‘The Study of Professional Classes.’’ Dr. John Hope pre- 
sided. Looking at the future and considering the past in 
which the Negro professional classes have figured, he saw a 
new day for these better trained workers if we can more 
clearly see the rodle which they have to play in our life and 
help them to function in it. 

The first speaker was Dr. A. B. Jackson, of the Howard 
University Medical School. He delivered an address entitled 
‘A Criticism of the Negro Professional.’’ To set himself 
aright he wanted it understood that he did not mean to launch 
upon any adverse criticism of a class to which he himself be- 
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longed, but he desired rather to bring forward from his own 
experience as a practitioner and teacher certain observations 
of their shortcomings which should be treated for their own 
good and for that of the people whom they are to serve. 
After outlining the defects in the Negro professional classes, 
then, he tried to show how they should be charged to the ac- 
count of the social and economic status of the Negro rather 
than to the Negro professional men themselves. The eco- 
nomic level which the Negro race has reached and the atti- 
tude of these people toward the professions themselves very 
often determine whether or not these classes will be profes- 
sional. 

Dr. Jackson was followed by Attorney T. W. Holmes of 
the Atlanta Bar. He undertook to answer in the affirmative 
the question whether or not the Negro professional man is 
professional. In support of his contention that they measure 
up to high standards he cited instances of outstanding men in 
various professions who have reflected credit upon them- 
selves, the community, the state, and the nation. Attorney 
Holmes did not look at the situation from the two angles. He 
made his discussion a defense of the Negro professional man 
who has often been unduly criticized and decried. 

At the Wednesday morning session at 10:30 in the 
Crogman Chapel, Clark University, the topic for discussion 
was ‘‘The Negro in Business.’’ Dr. M. 8. Davage, president 
of Clark University, presided. He took occasion to give brief- 
ly the history of Clark University and of Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, the students of which assembled with those 
of Clark for this occasion. He referred especially to what 
these institutions have done to make history and to record 
it for the good of others in the world. 

Next followed a well prepared address entitled ‘‘Are 
Negroes in Business, Business Men?’’ delivered by Professor 
J. B. Blayton, of Atlanta University. A certified public ac- 
countant as well as an instructor in economics, the speaker 
has had various sorts of transactions and experiences with 
Negro business men in several parts of the country. His 
paper proved to be most valuable, then, because of the truth 
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which it brought from real life. His facts were scientifically 
set forth and forcefully presented to emphasize the points 
wherein the Negro business man is weak and to indicate at 
the same time the points wherein he is strong. The speaker 
had no desire to hurl a broadside against Negro business. He 
brought forward facts to show the present status and sug- 
gested remedies for improvement. 

Following this speaker came Mr. C. C. Spaulding of the 
North Carolina Mutual Insurance Company. His discourse 
was equally as interesting and informing as that of Mr. 
Blayton. Having been for a number of years the chief execu- 
tive of one of the most creditable business enterprises of 
Negroes in the world, what Mr. Spaulding had to say car- 
ried weight and conviction. Briefly told, he objected to any 
such insinuation as to the impossibility of the Negro as a 
business man, for there is nothing to justify this conclusion. 
He was not blind to the need for improvement, however, and 
he pointed out various ways by which Negro business men or 
those who desire to enter the field may learn much more 
about business than they now know and in that way may 
avoid some of the pitfalls into which it is not necessary to 
drop. To show what the Negro has actually achieved in this 
field the speaker mentioned numerous business enterprises 
which in spite of the panic are outstanding monuments to the 
credit of the race. 

Following these two addresses other persons were intro- 
duced to make observations. Professor A. H. Gordon, of the 
Georgia State Industrial College, opened the discussion with 
a brief account of the business aspects of the Log Cabin 
Community, an experiment for improvement in rural life 
among the Negro farmers of Georgia under the direction of 
President B. F. Hubert. Among the other speakers was Pres- 
ident J. J. Rhoads, of Bishop College, Marshall, Texas. He 
took occasion to express his interest in the work of the As- 
sociation; and in referring to the topic of the morning he 
emphasized especially the role played by heads of colleges 
as business men and the necessity for better administration 
of such affairs in our institutions. Dean J. W. Haywood, of 
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Morgan College, brought forward the thought that the Negro 
in business must learn cooperation in order to compete with 
the gigantic enterprises of the country. Dr. W. W. Alexan- 
der, acting president of Dilliard University, likewise added a 
thought for more attention to this sphere which has been 
neglected and should be developed rather than wait for an 
economic upheaval by volcanic methods. While believing in a 
redistribution of wealth he did not think that we have reached 
the period when individual effort or competition will not 
figure in the equation. 

At the business session of the Association in the lecture 
room of the Atlanta University Library at 3:30 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Dr. John Hope presided. The reports of the 
committees were called for and only one, that of devising a 
plan for recommending the study of the Negro to schools, 
was considered. This report was made by Mr. Rayford W. 
Logan, chairman, who had been cooperating with a similar 
committee appointed by the National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools. After being discussed by the body the 
report was recommitted for elaboration. 

The annual report of the Director and the financial state- 
ment of the Secretary-Treasurer were then read, discussed, 
and approved. The officers of the Association, then, were re- 
elected with the exception of Professor E. A. Hooton, of 
Harvard University, who had resigned, and Professor Carl 
Fish, of Wisconsin, and Julius Rosenwald, who had died dur- 
ing the year. In their places were elected Dr. T. Wingate 
Todd, of Western Reserve University, Professor Evarts B. 
Greene, of Columbia, and President J. J. Rhoads, of Bishop 
College. 

In the matter of new business there came up the question 
of cooperating in the Centennial Celebration of the Emanci- 
pation of Slaves in the British Dependencies to be held in 
England next year. The Association went on record as en- 
dorsing the movement and authorized the sending of a dele- 
gate to participate in such exercise as the representative of 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. 
Following this came up also the proposal of establishing a 
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Southwest Branch of the Association with headquarters in 
Houston, Texas. It was decided that, upon proper endorse- 
ment by the teachers of Texas and by the leading citizens 
of that city, nine of whom must be willing to serve as an 
advisory committee to assure a budget of about two thousand 
dollars a year, such a branch be authorized. 

At the second evening session at Spelman College Mr. 
C. L. Harper, principal of Booker T. Washington High 
School, presided. The topic for the session was ‘‘ New Points 
of View.’’ Inasmuch as Dr. Ambrose Caliver, specialist in 
Negro education of the United States Office of Education, 
could not be present, his paper was read by another delegate. 
The main point in the address was a brief sketch of the work 
of the Bureau of Education with respect to Negro schools 
and the present method of functioning in cooperation with 
them. Professor Hugh H. Harris, of Emory University, the 
next speaker, read a paper on the interracial relations as ex- 
pressed in the Negro press. He summarized briefly what the 
Negro is thinking and showed his change of mind and a new 
point of view with respect to his condition in this country 
and how he should deal with it. 

Inasmuch as the Honorable E. A. Johnson, of the New 
York City Bar, also found it impossible to be present his 
paper was read by another delegate. The point of view ex- 
pressed is that the Negro is not much better off today than 
he was yesterday and that the African himself is undergoing 
a much more favorable development than the Negro in the 
United States. The latter is handicapped by the feeling of 
being an inferior and by lacking the moral courage to fight 
against odds. 

The last feature of this session was the award of History 
Prizes for the best articles and the best reviews published 
or submitted for publication in the Journal of Negro History 
during the year. The first prize of one hundred dollars for the 
best article went to Kenneth W. Porter, of Sterling, Kansas; 
the second prize of fifty dollars for the next best article to 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley, head of the Department of History 
of Howard University. The first prize of fifty dollars for the 
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best review went to Rayford W. Logan, investigator on the 
staff of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory; the second prize for next best review of twenty-five 
dollars to Miss Bernice Person, of St. Louis. 

The meeting actually closed at this session inasmuch as 
there was nothing left for the following day but exhibits of 
literature and other plans for visiting institutions and inter- 
esting points in Atlanta. The officers of the Association took 
occasion, therefore, to thank the delegates for their attend- 
ance and the people of Atlanta for their warm-hearted re- 
sponse and cordial cooperation in making this annual meet- 
ing a success. 


? 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON PROGRESS IN RACE 
RELATIONS PRIOR TO AND SINCE 1868* 


Any attempt to evaluate change in racial relations, with 
emphasis on the last three generations in the time allotted to 
me for the summary, must of necessity be sketchy, bare in 
spots, and not wholly closed to argument. There must be 
facts, yet those facts must be interpreted largely; and inter- 
pretation is subjective. For these reasons, among others, I 
am trying to bring to you a large body of materials, held to- 
gether with as little personal interpretation as possible, in 
order that you may reach your own conclusions as to the 
progress, stagnation, or retrogression in the relations be- 
tween whites and blacks during the given period. With your 
permission, I shall include materials gathered only in the 
Southland, not only because relations in that section are 
more marked, but also for the reason that my personal re- 
search has extended into that area. 

Certain generalizations covering the pre-war, war, and 
post-war periods, if accepted by you, will clear the ground 
for later observations. It will scarcely be doubted that down 
to the beginning of the Civil War, the relations of blacks and 
whites as a rule were harmonious. There was, of course, dis- 
order, and there was discord. Kindness and brutality were 
intermingled, benevolence alternated with bitterness, and 
principle with self-interest. A system of laws, growing more 
repressive with regard to slaves, contrasted strangely with 
incidents of close association between masters and bondmen 
when all laws became dead letters. Slavery on the whole, 
then, was neither a very good system, nor yet a very bad 
one, from the standpoint of human nature. It represented, in 
the main, a system, growing out of natural situations, in 

* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in Atlanta, Georgia, November 15, 1932. 

1 See DeTocqueville’s Democracy in America, i, 461, for a statement: ‘‘ Al- 
though the legislation treats them harshly, the habits of the people are more 
tolerant and compassionate.’’ Among others, Vance (Slavery in Kentucky, 25, 


66), Bassett (Slavery in the State of North Carolina, 90), and Olmsted (Jour- 
ney in the Seaboard Slave States, ii, 119) noted the phenomenon. 
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which men sought their own interests first, and occasionally 
gave some regard to the interests of others. 

The philosophy of slavery seldom, if ever, squared with 
practice. Philosophy or doctrine was a platform, a public ut- 
terance, a rational theory, but practice was something else. 
If the two tended to agree, it was in regions where, due to 
absentee ownership or on large plantations with resident 
masters, slaves were so numerous that relations between 
them and the master class were few, restricted, and formal. 
On the other hand, in the small-owner system the contacts of 
intimacy seemed to operate so as to counterbalance a doc- 
trine of subordination. In this latter situation human nature 
could not meet the stipulations of the proslavery principle, 
and relations were on the human level. The philosophy of 
slavery, of course, changed—it was perhaps never a general 
doctrine in all sections of the South—but it changed to in- 
clude interests of the white people, upon which no other 
philosophy was allowed to intrude itself. 

Meanwhile, the slave had formulated for himself types of 
behavior toward white people, and they had in turn recipro- 
cated. These forms then became crystallized into a code of 
expected and accepted behavior, which we have chosen to 
call a new etiquette. In the code there were provisions for 
terms of address, salutation, and conversation; observances 
proper to association in churches, on the streets, and in pub- 
lic conveyances; ceremonial acts necessary for the intimate 
contacts of the household and plantation; and, in short, ob- 
servances covering most, if not all, of the situations in which 
blacks and whites might meet. 

Through this means, then,the slave was enabled to adjust 
himself to conditions of life. Under the surface of discussion, 
political and social, he pursued the even tenor of his way, ris- 
ing or making preparations only occasionally to cast off his 
yoke.’ He could adjust himself in most instances by conform- 


* See The Negro Year Book, 1931-19382, 317-318, for a summary of principal 
Negro insurrections in North America since 1619. Intimate details of particular 
insurrections may be found in Brown’s The Rising Son, 296 ff.; ‘‘ Denmark 
Vesey,’’ Atlantic Monthly, VII-44, June, 1881, 728-744; ‘‘ Nat Turner,’’ Atlantic 
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ing to the types of behavior which were expected of, and 
accepted with reference to, slaves. White people, on the other 
hand, reciprocated with forms of behavior which were 
deemed proper for them. 

The outbreak of the Civil War served as a test to the re- 
lations between the races. If harmony had previously existed, 
it was generally expected that the controls would fail and that 
the Negroes would rise during the disorder. In this, however, 
they proved disappointing. For instead of freeing them- 
selves by leaving their masters many remained on the plan- 
tations and proved actually loyal;* others seemed indiffer- 
ent;* and still others, though talking and expecting a new 
system of relations, actually did little more than sing about 
it. The one outstanding situation which indicates that they 
envisioned a new relationship with whites, or violated the ex- 
pected, is shown in deserting to the Union armies as they 
passed.* Various reasons for this have been given by writers, 
yet the fact remains that the slave perfected no insurrection 
during the four years of civil war.’ 

If still another generalization may be offered, we may say 
that the slaves did not revolt during the war because the con- 


Monthly, VII-46, August, 1881, 173-187. The last two are summarized in Hig- 
ginson’s Travellers and Outlaws, and Turner’s insurrection has received extensive 
treatment in The Southampton Insurrection, by Drewry. 

*A Diary from Dizie, written by Mrs. Chestnut, during the war, contains 
abundant evidence of this generalization. (See pp. 84-85, 92, 100-101, 112, 153, 
284). Cf. Wright’s A Southern Girl of ’61, 16-17. 

*Cf. Chestnut’s op. cit., 38, 93, 225, 365; and Pearson’s Letters from Port 
Royal, 63. 

*Cf. Washington’s The Story of the Negro, ii, 3, 4-5; his Up from Slavery, 
7, 19-20; Du Bois’s Souls of Black Folk, 5-6; Moton’s What the Negro Thinks, 
10. 

*Cf. Chestnut’s op. cit., 199; Washington’s Story of Negro, ii, 5; Staples’s 
Reconstruction in Arkansas, 53; Wright’s op. cit., 168. 

™The theories cover a wide range, from docility and temperament to re- 
pression and inferiority. Instances are found in Ozanne’s The South as It Is, 
72-73; Alexander’s History of the Colored Race in America, 148; Evans’s Black 
and White in the Southern States, 87; Phillips’s Life and Labor in the Old 
South, 234-235, 258, 259; Latham’s Black and White, A Journal, etc., 264, 275; 
‘*Extracts from the Diary of Edward Ruffin,’’ William and Mary Quarterly, 
XXIII, 258-263. 
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trol in race relations was too strong. While Fort Sumter 
was being bombarded Mrs. Chestnut saw ‘‘old negro mau- 
mas’’ kneeling devoutly around the chancel rail, ina Charles- 
ton church, and taking the sacrament, after the whites had 
been served.’ Her maid refused to associate with ‘Yankee’ 
soldiers, giving as the reason that she could not ‘‘dance with 
those nice gentlemen at night at the Union Balls and then 
come here and be your servant next day.’ The same maid 
arose to give her seat in a train to a white woman passenger.” 
All the Chestnut servants remained ‘‘circumspect, polite, 
orderly, and respectful,’’ even after Emancipation.” 

Relations were such that the slave just could not break 
these ties. Dr. Moton tells of a colored preacher, who, asked 
to pray for the proslavery cause, responded by fervently 
appealing to the Creator to give success to the Confeder- 
ate arms. Afterwards, when called to account by his par- 
ishioners, he said, ‘‘That’s all right, children. The Lord 
knew what I was talking about.’’” 

With the Emancipation of Negroes in 1865 relations be- 
gan to change from the harmony manifested in slavery and 
the war period. In the first blush of Emancipation old habits 
reasserted themselves, at least until new ideas generated 
by freedom had arisen. Reid and Trowbridge, visiting the 
section directly after the war, attest that the customary 
etiquette persisted. The former passed ‘‘hundreds on the 
road, and not a man passed without lifting or at least touch- 
ing his hat,’’** while the women and girls curtsied. Mrs. Clay- 
ton visited certain favored ex-slaves who had removed from 
her plantation, and would eat in their homes, but not with 
them; neither would they sit down so long as she remained 
present. In turn, the slaves might pay the ex-master or ex- 
mistress a visit of respect and bring along some trinket.* 

* Chestnut, op. cit., 28. 

* Ibid., 227. 

 Tbid., 255. 

4 Tbid., 394, 402-403. 

2 Moton, op. cit., 11-12. 


% Reid, After the War; A Southern Tour, 100, 112. 
* Clayton, Black and White under the Old Régime, 25, 170-172, 180. 
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Neither the white man’s conception of the Negro, nor the 
Negro’s conception of himself, however, seemed to undergo 
any sudden change. Early in 1865 between Atlanta and 
Augusta, Ferguson heard the following conversation which 
illustrated this: 

‘What do you mean, you d nigger, by not being at the head 


of your mules? Don’t you know that only last week a nigger got shot 
for running into a stage?’’?® 


The Negro then touched his hat and promised to be more care- 
ful in the future. 

Cajolery and flattery, age-old mechanisms of control, were 
practiced by the ex-slaves to obtain extra wages, a new coat, 
or an additional supply of bacon or flour at the plantation 
commissary.’® The whites still felt above labor. A case is 
given where some who were destitute and who needed to ob- 
tain rations from the government commissaries desired serv- 
ants to carry the supplies away.” The point is that relations, 
as couched in the new etiquette, did not change immediate- 
ly. Perhaps this was especialy true in the case of house 
and personal servants. This group had known the expected 
forms before Emancipation, and having lived comparatively 
at ease in slavery, not only carried over their old habits into 
freedom, but also seemed not to be so anxious for Emanci- 
pation.** ‘Politeness among these,’’ said Reid, ‘‘seemed to 
be aspecialty, which no Anglo-Saxon could hope to exceed.’’** 
A significant fact is, this group dwelt harmoniously with the 
whites throughout the period of Reconstruction. 

The general situation of harmony was, however, not to 
last long; no longer, in fact, than the field hands could ex- 
press their notions of what freedom meant. Becoming gradu- 
ally articulate, this group got the idea that they had been 
grievously treated in slavery, and sought to throw off all 

* Ferguson, America, during and after the War, 221. 

* See Reid’s op. cit., 502, 507, 509. 

Tbid., 34. 

* For some humorous illustrations of this generalization, see MacCorkle’s 


White Sulphur Springs, 300, and King’s The Great South, 789. 
* Srygley, Seventy Years in Dixie, 302-303; Reid, op. cit., 143. 
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the hateful symbols of that state.” Reid heard Negroes in San 
Fernandina, Florida, and Hilton Head, South Carolina, sing- 
ing, ‘‘We’ll hang Jeff Davis to a sour apple tree.’ Trow- 
bridge heard one ‘‘new negro”’ of Virginia say, ‘‘We’re free 
men now, but when our masters had us, we was only change 
in their pockets.’’” Some insisted that they would not be 
driven to work longer,” and one changed his conception of 
himself so that he could believe himself a ‘‘nigger’’ no longer. 

‘“Walk up hyer, and buy cheap!’’ shouted a Negro huckster in a 
Richmond market, ‘‘I don’t say niggers; I say ladies and gentlemen. 
Niggers is played out; they’re colored people now, and as good as 
anybody.’ ’*4 

Thus the ‘‘slave nigger’’ became a free ‘‘man,’’ who if 
called ‘‘nigger’’ would respond with ‘‘secesh,’’ ‘‘reb,’’ or 
‘‘poor white trash.’’* As a sign of his new status the freed- 
man would acquire a hat, which had been generally denied in 
slavery, and which thus came to be a symbol of freedom. 
Moreover, he wore this hat indoors and out of doors, in 
season and out of season, although in so doing he would of- 
fend many whites by thus violating the old etiquette.”* In ad- 
dition, the ex-slave began to acquire surnames and middle 
initials. Before the Civil War, the slave as a rule had only a 
given name. If it became necessary to distinguish him from 
another of the same name, his mother’s name or father’s 
name would be added; or in some instances the name of a 
former master. But, 

‘‘There was a feeling that ‘John Hatcher’ or ‘Hatcher’s John’ 


was not the proper title by which to denominate a freeman; and in 
many cases John Hatcher was changed to John S. Sherman. The 


” Of. McConnell’s Negroes and Their Treatment in Virginia, 1865-1867, 79; 
Latham, op. cit., 144; Taylor, The Negro in the Reconstruction of South Carolina, 
21; Taylor, Whites and Blacks, 8, 10; Cable, ‘‘Freedman’s Case in Equity,’’ 
Century XXIX-3, Jan., 1885, 412. 

1 Reid, op. cit., 162. 

* Trowbridge, The Desolated States, 151. 

3 Pearson, op. cit., 113. 

* Trowbridge, op. cit., 179. 

* Taylor, The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, 69. 

* See Taylor’s Reconstruction of Virginia, 69; his Reconstruction of South 
Carolina, 9; Reid, op. cit., 416, 419; Taylor, Whites and Blacks, 10-11. 
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initial ‘S’ standing for no name, it being simply a part of what the 
colored man proudly ealled his ‘entitles.’ ’’?* 

Moreover, the Negro seemed to resent being called 
‘‘Buck’’ or the universal ‘‘Jack’’ and so expressed himself, 
much to the discomfiture of the whites and frequently to his 
own physical suffering.* Cases occurred where the ex-slaves 
demanded also that they be called ‘‘mister.’’ In one instance, 
even a retraction and apology by the Negro did not make it 
possible for him to remain in the town.” In the instances 
given, then, a change in conceptions of freedmen of them- 
selves as members of the group was indicated. The reaction 
on the part of the whites foreshadowed friction on seeing that 
Negroes insisted on acting differently from slaves. Etiquette, 
in other words, seemed to have lost its efficacy as a means of 
control. 

It would, perhaps, test your patience to recall that for a 
period of a year following the war, the slaves began to move, 
here, anywhere, just so they could test this new freedom. 
Some, to be sure, came back after they had seen the world; 
but others kept on moving until they came to a town or gov- 
ernment camp.*° With the slaves congested in urban centers, 
fed perhaps by the government, and expecting ‘‘forty acres 
and a mule’’ at Christmas, there seemed under the circum- 
stances no need or call to work." Moreover, there were pa- 
rades which needed to be held, and drills which should be 
staged, if the freedmen were to express themselves on their 
Emancipation.* And there were the railroads needing cus- 
tomers. Excursions could satisfy the Negro and bring rev- 
enue to the railways. Hence, in Virginia, as Taylor remarked, 

** Washington, Up from Slavery, 23-24, 34-35. See also Moton’s op. cit., 190; 
Armstrong’s Old Massa’s People, 60. 


*% See Trowbridge, op. cit., 238. 

* See Chestnut, op. cit., 389; Johnson, Highways and Byways of the South, 
332. 

* The testimony is so general that citation is doubtless unnecessary. But, 
see Trowbridge, op. cit., 150; McConnell, op. cit., 19, 20, 22, 29; King, op. cit., 
passim. 

“Cf. Ramsdell, Reconstruction in Texas, 71; and Ferguson, op. cit., 229. 

* See Ferguson, op. cit., 218; Taylor, Negro in Reconstruction of Virginia, 
23, 64; McConnell, op. cit., 74. 
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the Negroes ‘‘gave a new meaning to holidays and excur- 
sions.’’* 

No further comment need be made on the situation of rest- 
lessness evidenced by the ex-slaves other than to show that 
such behavior was not understood by the whites. As slaves, 
Negroes had been kept on the plantations and not allowed 
to roam at will, insurrection was an impossibility, if for no 
other reason than that it was unlawful for slaves to possess 
guns. Thus these new forms of behavior excited fears lest the 
blacks plot insurrection, as well as become violators of the 
new social code. South Carolina, in fact, enacted a statute 
in 1865, defining the relations of masters and servants. ‘‘It is 
the duty of this class to be especially civil and polite to their 
masters, their families, their guests,’’ said the enactment.* 
But, perhaps, those transgressions of proper relations might 
have been forgiven, had there not been a tendency to vio- 
late the mores more flagrantly by marriage across racial 
lines. Just how much of the practice there was, is debatable; 
yet we may note that Mississippi, South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Georgia, found it necessary to pass laws prohibiting 
such within three years after the war.* 

In the ways mentioned, then, the stage had been set by 
1868 for friction between whites and blacks where harmony 
had existed more or less before. White persons tended to look 
upon the freedman as out of place while ‘‘trying to act like 
white people.’’** Some thought that the freedman was being 
seduced by demagogues,” or were lowering their own race in 
aspiring to association with their superiors.** If they de- 
sired such, a man of Mobile felt, it would prove abortive.® 
The Richmond newspapers carried articles referring to Ne- 


* Taylor, Reconstruction of Virginia, 62-66, 83. 

“Fleming, Laws Relating to Freedmen, 22, 25. 

See Fleming’s Documentary History of Reconstruction, ii, 266; his Laws 
Relating to Freedmen, 14, 17, 32; Taylor’s Reconstruction in Virginia, 56-62; 
Trowbridge, op. cit., 111; King, op. cit., 320. 

* McConnell, op. cit., 63, 65. 

" Editorial, New Orleans Daily South, Nov. 19, 1865. 

* Editorial, Richmond Dispatch, Jan. 11, 1871 (Taylor, Virginia, 54). 

* Reid, op. cit., 218. 
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groes as—‘‘a negro city buck,’’ ‘‘bullet-headed and brazen- 
faced lady of color,’’ ‘‘ape-eyed little darkey’’—indications 
of the esteem in which they held freedmen.*° Where the two 
groups had associated closely formerly, it became gradually 
improper for them to associate at all. ‘‘Nigger-lovers’’ was 
a term coined to classify persons who associated with Ne- 
groes on any terms save as masters, or superiors.** Missis- 
sippi even passed a statute to the effect that 

‘<” . . All white persons assembling themselves with freedmen, 

free Negroes, or mulattoes on terms of equality shall be deemed 
vagrants . . . and fined.’’4? 
The law was aimed at Northerners, it seems; yet it shows 
that the sympathy existing between blacks and whites was 
disappearing. For, though they had not mixed previously as 
social equals, their relations had nevertheless been more in- 
timate than is indicated above. 

The several States enacted master-apprentice, vagrant, 
and civil rights laws, regulated the right to sit on juries or 
to vote, decided concerning school facilities, and arranged 
provisions concerning marriage, property, and the like.** 
An interpretation of the legislation would indicate that or- 
dinances and enactments were passed which would seem 
to insure a condition of virtual, if not actual, slavery. In 
some localities, the municipal ordinances were the exact 
counterparts of the slave regulations, so much so that they 
were called ‘‘ Black Codes.’’** Crime was on the increase, it 
was said; vagrancy was rife; Negroes would not work and 
wanted to act like white people. It was feared, in fact, that the 
Negro would ‘‘take things in his own hands ;”’ hence, the need 
to show him his place.** 


“Taylor, Reconstruction in Virginia, 46-47. 

“ See Reid, op. cit., 240, 243-244, 256. 

“Fleming, Laws Relating to Freedmen (1865), 12. 

*Tbid., passim; Trowbridge, op. cit., 369 ff.; McConnell, op. cit., 58- 
61. 

“See the Ordinances of Opelousas, Louisiana for example, in Fleming (op. 
cit., 30-32). Cf. Staples, op. cit., 83, 213-214. 

“On the issue of crime, see Taylor, Reconstruction in Virginia, 47; Rams- 
dell, op. cit., 46, 220. For unrest among the freedmen, see Fleming, Laws, etc., 5. 
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The situation by 1868, then, was bad and growing worse, 
so far as tension between the Negroes and Southern white 
people was concerned. The Negro was virtually helpless un- 
less supported by military forces, and Congress felt that 
its Reconstruction policy must either be accepted or military 
power continued. Thus the date 1868 is significant so far as 
the political situation is concerned; yet it marks but another 
step in relations between the races. In that year, nominal 
citizenship—in the words of Dr. Woodson—was bestowed 
on the Negro by new constitutions, established in seven of 
the Southern States.** Negroes then became part and parcel 
of the administrative forces of those States.*’ Military gov- 
ernment was continued in three States, however, and in one 
of the original seven which defaulted on the election of Ne- 
groes to its legislature.** If suffrage extended and exercised 
is a test of progress in relations, this period from 1868 to 
1877, when the last so-called radical government fell, is a high 
point. But on the human nature side, it served to open old 
sores, and to make relations between Southern whites and 
Negroes still more strained. Whether this should have been, 
or could have been, otherwise is, of course, a question that 
can be debated. But it seems that such was actually the case. It 
tended to broaden the separation which was growing up be- 
tween the races of the South. 

Separation in the churches had already started during 
slavery. It was, however, accelerated from 1865 until the 
late seventies, when it became more or less complete,*® ex- 
cept in the affiliation of Negroes with Northern denomina- 
tions.®® Separate schools had been established by Northern 
people for Negroes, by Southern whites for Negroes, and by ~ 
legislatures of which Negroes were members. There were 

“ Dunning, Reconstruction, Political and Economic, 118. 

 Tbid., 120-121. 

* Tbid., 119. 

# See McConnell, op. cit., 109; MacDonald, Life in Old Virginia, 276; King, 
op. cit., 608; Campbell, White and Black, Outcome of a Trip to the United 
States, ete., 52. 


See Fleming, Documentary History of Reconstruction, ii, 218; Taylor, 
Negro in Reconstruction of Virginia, 178. 
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variations, of course, but separation was the rule. Separa- 
tion was the rule on the railroads, the ladies’ car being re- 
served for whites, and the second-class or smokers’ car be- 
ing reserved for Negroes who were not traveling as serv- 
ants.°? It was neither etiquette for a Negro to enter the ladies’ 
ear, nor for a white man to sit in the smoker with Negroes, 
unless he was actually smoking.** This was enforced by popu- 
lar resentment. 

The breach was especially widened when the freedman 
aligned himself with the Republican Party. That party had 
been in power when Emancipation had been granted the Ne- 
gro; hence, he looked naturally to it as his savior. In Georgia, 
it is said, Negroes prayed 


‘*Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I want to be a Republican. 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
Because I am a Republican. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I want to be a Republican, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take, 
If I have been a Republican. 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake, 
Because I am a Republican.’’* 


Since most, if not all, of the Southern white people were 
Democrats, the Negroes looked upon them as deadly political 


5 See American Annual Cyclopedia, 1866, 376-377; Negro Year Book, 1926, 
285-287. Separate schools were established by constitutional provision or statu- 
tory law in the Southern States in the following order: 1852, Louisiana; 1866, 
Tennessee ; 1867, Arkansas; 1870, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia; 1872, Georgia; 
1875, Alabama and North Carolina; 1876, Texas; 1878, Mississippi; 1887, 
Florida. The laws in Arkansas, South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, were 
subjected to repeal and revision by legislatures of which Negroes were mem- 
bers. But still later, they reverted to the original separation scheme. See Stephen- 
son, Racial Distinctions in American Law, 170-186; Somers, The Southern States 
Since the War, 19-20, 228; Fleming, Documentary History, ii, 189, 203, 204-205. 

* Florida passed a law, prohibiting Negroes from entering any public as- 
sembly or place set aside for whites, as early as 1866. (Fleming, Laws Relating 
to Freedmen, 30.) Travellers noted the practice in Virginia (1867, Latham, 
op. cit., 97), Georgia (Somers, op. cit., 82, in 1870), and Mississippi (King, 
op. cit., 782). 

® See cases in Reid, op. cit., 421; Cable, ‘‘ The Freedman’s Case in Equity,’’ 
Century, XXIX-3, 415; Taylor, Reconstruction in Virginia, 52. 

* Taylor, Whites and Blacks, 19. 
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enemies, and presumed that voting in opposition to them 
would always be right.** Yet, as a general thing, the Southern 
white people did not want Negroes to vote any ticket, and 
especially the Democratic. If we contrast the situation with 
what exists in 1932, we may estimate what progress has been 
made in that field. 

The entire political situation from 1868 to 1877, then, rep- 
resented in the main a breach of relations, with Negroes in 
legislative halls, filling important offices, occupying official 
ranks superior to whites. Southerners regarded the Negro 
as ‘‘an inferior race and unqualified to take a leading part 
in government.’’® Sareastic references discovered occasion- 
ally indicate the growing distance between the races as a re- 
sult of the injection of politics. Again we may ask if condi- 
tions should have been different; but then comes the answer 
that we merely seek to show what did happen.’ The issue 
became clearly drawn—Get the Negro out of politics and 
reestablish a government of white persons, in which the in- 
herent superiority of the white people sanctioned by custom 
is admitted. Class lines in the white group then tended to 
vanish, especially when the equal rights or the so-called ‘‘so- 
cial equality’’ issues were raised.** The ery of ‘‘ Negro domi- 
nation’’ brought apprehension on part of the whites, and 
‘*White Leagues’’ were promoted as counter-irritants to the 
Union League.*® The establishment of the Ku Klux Klan, 


® See some interesting observations on this point in Campbell, op. cit., 181; 
Washington, Up From Slavery, 111; Page, The Old South, 311-312. 

% McConnell, op. cit., 14. 

See a statement by Pike (The Prostrate State, 21) referring to black 
legislators in South Carolina—‘‘Seven years ago these men were raising corn 
and cotton under the whip of the overseer. Today they are raising questions of 
privilege and points of order. . . .’’ See also Staples (Reconstruction in Arkan- 
sas, 218) quoting from the Van Buren Press on the subject of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1868—‘‘ This will be a rich congregation. We sincerely pity the 
decent people of Little Rock whose sense of smell is sensitive.’’ The convention 
was referred to as a ‘‘menagerie,’’ a ‘‘ bastard collection,’’ ‘‘the mongrel as- 
semblage,’’ and ‘‘a compound of villainy and indecency.’’ 

Cf. on this point Tillinghast, Negro in Africa and America, 194; Flem- 
ing, Documentary History, etc., ii, 226, 265-266; Cable, loc. cit., 412; Somers, 
op. cit., 98; Page, op. cit., 342-43. 

*Clayton, Aftermath of the Cwil War in Arkansas, 307-308; Nordhoff, 
The Cotton States in the Spring and Summer of 1875, 77; King, op. cit., 96. 
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significant in this instance, symbolized the return of govern- 
ment to the white South, and a re-establishment of the racial 
relations which had seemingly failed.°° 

The South which Trowbridge in 1868 had described as 
‘in the condition of a man recovering from a dangerous 
malady’’™ had been so restored by 1874 that King could note 
convalescence, while still remarking that the races were drift- 
ing farther apart.* Between 1874 and 1877, to whatever rea- 
sons it was due, the Southern white people returned to power 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Texas, Florida, Louisiana, and South 
Carolina. By 1883 the decision of the Federal Supreme Court 
declaring the Third Civil Rights Bill unconstitutional was 
accepted as a virtual declaration that henceforth the North 
would leave the South to solve its own problems. 

Reconstruction had then been followed by restoration of 
the status quo ante bellum, with the single exception that sep- 
aration of the races had become the rule. Henceforth the 
two races might walk in the same direction, but, as stated 
by Atlanta’s own Henry Grady, they must walk apart. More- 
over, the superiority of the white man was to be admitted 
by the Negro, whenever he came into the presence of members 
of that race. It was assumed that old forms of behavior were 
appropriate—the social code of slavery—to the relations be- 
tween the two groups. These had been sanctioned by tradi- 
tion and custom. 

Thus though legislation had changed the political status 
of the Negro in the South, his social status reverted to that 
of slavery. He had enjoyed a brief fling at legislation and 
politics, but these had passed through a change of circum- 
stances. If it was true that ‘‘in 1868 he was in the South the 
legal and political equal, frequently the superior of the white: 
and before the end of reconstruction period of some states 

© See the observations made by Somers (op. cit., 153) and King (op. cit., 

15). 
‘ Trowbridge, op. cit., 583. 
© King, op. cit., 784-785. 
"Cf. Negro Year Book, 1925-26, 232-233; Grady, ‘‘In Plain Black and 


White,’’ Atlantic Monthly, XXIX, 909. 
* See Grady, loc. cit., 909-917 for a classic statement of this position. Com- 


pare also Tillinghast, op. cit., 194; Page, op. cit., 305-306; Latham, op. cit., 277. 
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and by Congress the legal equal of whites in certain social 
matters,’’® the same could not be said by 1880. Habits of 
men had proved stronger than principles. Custom proved 
stronger than legislation and ideals. The Negro, of course, 
might embrace his new political status, but in so doing he 
would be excluded from harmonious association with white 
people. 

But the Negro himself had become disillusioned with free- 
dom.** The ‘‘forty acres and a mule”’ had not materialized, 
and he had found a need to work even as in slavery. Those 
who had been interested in polities had been forced out. Free- 
dom was as dust in their mouths, instead of the milk and 
honey pictured by enthusiastic abolitionists. As a defense 
reaction perhaps Negroes began to develop group conscious- 
ness. The old conflict between mulattoes and blacks was 
buried formally, if not actually.” The free persons of color 
ceased to look down on freedmen,*® the entire group set out 
to find a name for itself. They talked about race solidarity,” 
and began to idealize their own churches and schools, pro- 
testing occasionally against white teachers in the latter.” 
Travellers in the region testified that the freedmen had begun 
to buy land, to organize provident and building associations, 
and to establish businesses of their own.”? One good case is 
found where even ‘‘social equality’’ was denied.” Sir George 


® Fleming, The Sequel to Appomatoz, 34-35. 

* The evidence is overwhelming on this point. See, among others, Chestnut, 
op. cit., 397; Staples, op. cit., 204-205; Joint Committe on Reconstruction, Part 
II, 259; Taylor, Reconstruction in South Carolina, 12; Pike, The Prostrate State, 
276-277; Pearson, Letters from Port Royal, 124; Washington, Story of the 
Negro, ii, 29; Reid, op. cit., 244. 

* Cf. King, op. cit., 453; Fleming, Documentary History, etc., ii, 279-280. 

* Blacknall, ‘‘ Free Negroes in North Carolina,’’ Atlantic Monthly, LVII, 
29. 
The movement started in Nashville, Tennessee, says Ferguson (During 
and After the War in America, 262). 

” Reid, op. cit., 257, 515. 

™ Separation in church and school, on motion of Negroes, is attested to by 
Campbell (op. cit., 384), Taylor (Negro in Reconstruction of Virginia, 160) and 
Grady (op. cit., 912). 

7% See McConnell, op. cit., 40-41; Trowbridge, op. cit., 287; Taylor, Negro 
in Virginia, 131; Campbell, op. cit., 258. 

% Senate Report on Capital and Labor, 1884, IV, 454. 
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Campbell, summarizing the situation in 1878, said, ‘‘The 
whites assert their superiority by social exclusion, and the 
blacks, not willing to accept the old situation in social mat- 
ters, have much withdrawn themselves from associating with 
the whites on occasions that formerly brought them to- 
gether.’’” 

Therefore, when by one means or another the South was 
restored to power it was faced with the grave problem of re- 
storing peace and harmony between the races. Contacts be- 
tween the groups could no longer exist on the intimate basis 
of slavery. New feelings and new conceptions of their réles 
had become characteristic of many Negroes. Communication 
to an extent was broken, and rapport was lacking. Yet, cooper- 
ation needed to be established, if the two groups were to live 
together in anything like security. At the time two possible 
lines of adjustment were open: a new code of relations could 
have been worked out, taking into consideration the changed 
political status of the Negro and of his relations to the 
whites; or the old code could have been restored, based upon 
the assumption of natural inferiority of the Negro and car- 
ried out on the level of human nature. It is not entirely sur- 
prising, then, to note that the return of power to the South 
was a signal for a deluge of legislation looking to reinforce- 
ment of decaying mores, and restoration of the old social or- 
der. It was the genius of this legislation that in recurring to 
antebellum tradition it ignored more or less completely the 
changed political status of the Negro.” Thus a new period of 
relations was ushered in partly by recourse to laws. Yet, as in 
previous periods, relations have grown along in a groove 
without too much attention to laws. The one accomplishment 
of the period has been to reestablish in custom what law, on 


™ Campbell, op. cit., 194. 

*Moton remarked that this legislation ‘‘looked to a re-establishment of 
disabilities such as the federal law would allow and that would effectively remove 
the Negro from contact with the white man’s world, except where he might be 
used to personal or general advantage.’’ (Op. cit., 52-53.) See also Cable, ‘‘ Freed- 
man’s Case in Equity,’’ Century XXIX-3, 409-418. Stephenson recalls that most 
of the legislation has occurred since 1883. (Race Distinctions in American Law, 
120.) 
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the one hand, had tried to prevent and, on another, what laws 
had sought to effect, namely the more or less complete subju- 
gation and subordination of the Negro to everything white. 

Thus, as one contemplates the Southern scene today, one 
is struck with the resemblance of the code of etiquette to that 
practiced in slavery. But the significant fact is that coopera- 
tion is accomplished under the system as it exists. Laws re- 
main on the statute books seeking to define relations between 
the races, but more subtle adjustments occur in practically 
every sphere where the two races must needs come into con- 
tact. 

Negroes greet white men generally as ‘‘mister,’’ less 
generally as ‘‘Boss’’ or ‘‘Cap’n,’’ and occasionally as 
‘‘White Folks.’’ They use the surname, unless the white per- 
son is intimately known, in which case they may say, for ex- 
ample ‘‘Mr. Tom.’’ White people have made one concession 
in address of Negroes since slavery. Although it is a common 
practice to call Negroes, male and female, by their given 
names, and although it is never good form to address Negro 
men as ‘‘Mister’’ and Negro women as ‘‘Mistress’’ or 
‘‘Miss’’ white people will say ‘‘Professor,’’ ‘‘Doctor,’’ 
‘‘Bishop,’’ ‘‘Admiral,’’ or ‘‘Reverend.’’ If they do not know 
either the given or surnames, they may call a Negro ‘‘boy,”’ 
Jack,’’ and occasionally just plain ‘‘Nigger.’’”® 

If a Negro man is in an office, hotel, restaurant, or place 
where whites congregate in large numbers, he is expected 
to remove his hat. But the white man removes his hat in 
neither public nor private places which pertain to Negroes, 
save perhaps the churches. 

In public places, that is, ‘‘in the open,’’ Negroes do not 
always remove their hats when conversing with white per- 
sons; but they find abundant occasion to scratch their heads, 
which necessitates removing the hat and seems like the old 
pulling at the forelock. Smiling and abundant laughing dur- 


™ Bond, ‘‘The Negro Looks at His South,’’ Harper’s CLXIII, p. 103. 
Johnson, Highways and Byways of the South, 37-38; Baker, Following the Color 
Line, 72; Washington, Up From Slavery, 226, 247, 289; Moton, op. cit., 191, 
193-194, 215; Bailey, Racial Orthodoxy in the South, 370; Brunner, Immigrant 
Farmers and Their Children, 209-210. 
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ing the conversation is taken as evidence that no insolence is 
meant. 

As terms of address, a Negro may be a ‘‘nigger’”’ or a 
‘‘niggra,’’ but only in conventionalized instances may he 
be a ‘‘Negro,’’ with the broad ‘‘o.’’ A colored woman may be 
a‘‘female’’ or a ‘‘woman’’ but never a ‘‘lady’’ to whites, as 
signs over women’s rooms in railway stations testify.” It 
is not etiquette to use titles in reference to Negroes, especi- 
ally in the public press, and ‘‘Mrs.’’ is especially inter- 
dicted.”* The word ‘‘ Negro’’ is commonly printed lower case, 
but signs indicate that the practice is changing.” 

Visiting between whites and blacks is, of course, not au 
fait. But if it becomes necessary for a white person to visit 
a Negro home, it is customary to sit in a conveyance, call the 
person wanted, and wait for him to appear, like Moham- 
med who went to the mountain. If it becomes necessary for a 
Negro to visit the home of a white person, he goes to the 
back door or stands respectfully down on the ground at the 
front steps and knocks on the floor of the porch. If he goes to 
a public place, he may go in the front entrance occasionally ; 
but, if he needs to go above the ground floor, he is generally 
expected to ride on the freight elevator. Eating together 
or from the same service is not etiquette. Sleeping under the 
same roof, except in the capacity of master and servant is 
likewise improper. But there is small need to repeat such 
obvious observances. The rule to be observed in general is 
that distinctions must be observed between the two races in 
the instances under which they come in contact. And the cor- 
rollary is that contacts should be avoided except where 
strictly necessary. 


™ The Crisis, January, 1912, 99; Moton, op. cit., 185-189; King, op. cit., 786- 
787; Bailey, op. cit., 86, 368; Johnson, op. cit., 331-332; Gillin, Criminol- 
ogy and Penology, 74. 

*® Newspapers referring to the death of Mrs. Booker T. Washington, spoke 
of her as ‘‘the widow of Booker T. Washington’’ or as a ‘‘noted Negress.’’ 
Medicine, sent to the wife of a teacher at a prominent Negro college, was ad- 
dressed to ‘‘the wife of Prof. So-and-so.’’ (See Moton, op. cit., 191-192.) 

™See an interesting discussion in Negro Year Book, 1931-82, 21-26, on 
the point of capitalizing the ‘‘N’’ in Negro. 
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Legislation commonly prescribes separation in theaters, 
street cars, parks, and railways. But the custom seems to de- 
mand that the Negro go down an alley to the segregated 
section in the theater; to stand if there are white persons 
without seats in street cars, to stay out of parks for white 
people, and to have incredibly filthier accommodations in 
railway stations.*° The situation often becomes ludicrous 
in local situations. For an example, one Southern city rail- 
road station has separate entrances fo the trains for Negroes 
and white persons, but they may come from the trains 
through the same gates. Legislation says that whites and 
Negroes must be separated in street cars. Etiquette, however, 
prescribes that Negroes enter and leave by the rear door 
in all cases where it is humanly possible, and especially in 
cases where white persons are concerned; and that Negroes 
do not board the car before white people.** Laws require sep- 
aration in busses in some States, but as a rule custom decrees 
the seat over the wheels for the Negro. Laws do not require 
that white customers be waited on in stores before Negroes 
are, that no rest rooms be provided for Negro customers, 
nor that they be denied entrance to white rest rooms; but 
who can say that such observances are not customary? 

One unwritten prohibition occasionally violated is that 
Negro women should try on neither hats nor gloves in stores. 
And an unsettled practice seems to be whether or not a 
shoe salesman will fit a Negro’s shoes. Separate sections in 
shoe and clothing stores are general enough to become re- 
garded as a custom. 

In general, it is accepted that the Negro is not included 
in notices issued to the public, or orders extended to public 
officials. If the water wagons are ordered to sprinkle the 
streets, the drivers know that they are expected to stop at 
the Negro section called ‘‘ Darktown,”’’ ‘‘ Baptist Hill,’’ ‘‘ Lit- 

® Schuyler, ‘‘ Keeping the Negro in His Place,’’ American Mercury, August, 
1929, 470; Baker, op. cit., 34, 35; The Crisis, Feb., 1911, p. 6. 

™ Evans, Black and White in the Southern States, 140; Negro Year Book, 
1925-26, p. 89; Baker, op. cit., 31; Ewing, ‘‘Heart of the Race Problem,’’ At- 
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8; November, 1918, 27; June, 1920, 101. 
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tle Africa,’’ or ‘‘the Settlement.’’ Advertisements announc- 
ing contests in which prizes are offered, public events to which 
the public is invited, are assumed to refer to the white public. 
Bond issues voted are for schools or for public improvements 
for white neighborhoods. If an orator addresses an audience 
as ‘‘ Fellow citizens,’’ Negroes know that he refers to white 
people.* 

Associating in public is not proper, unless the status of 
each person is made clear, and then it must indicate dif- 
ference in status or rank. Thus walking together, shaking 
hands, or manifesting anything approaching acquaintance 
is, of course, tabooed.** ‘‘The strongest point in the new 
code,’’ says Sumner, ‘‘seems to be that any white man is boy- 
cotted and despised if he associates with Negroes.’’* 

Negroes accept the status thus assigned by custom and, 
in the cases where their especial functions are attended by 
white people, always manage to save the choicest seats for 
them.®* All around we see the truth of the statement made 
by Dr. Park, that he had observed the disposition of white 
men to treat all Negroes familiarly and that of every Negro 
to treat every white man respectfully.** 

Time would fail me to enumerate all details of this code 
which prescribes superordination for the white people and 
subordination for the black people. It extends to separate 
towns, schools, libraries, hospitals, and churches.* It reaches 
to professional life where with few exceptions the Negro 

<<Tn all public matters,’’ says Moton, ‘‘it is accepted that the Negro is 
concerned and included only incidentally; the law is so construed, and the gov- 
ernment so administered; and public sentiment so cultivated’’ (op. cit., 54, 55). 

*The Nashville Independent of July 9, 1932, reports an incident of the 
Democratic National Convention of that year, where Senator Long of Louisiana 
refused to shake hands with a Negro alternate at the Convention. 

“Sumner, op. cit., 78. Cf. Tillinghast, The Negro in Africa and America, 
194, 

* Flanagan, ‘‘ From My Window,’’ Nashville (Tennessee) World, September 
16, 1932, 6. 

* Park, ‘‘Racial Assimilation in Secondary Groups,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XIX, 1913, 616. 

**Cf. The Negro Year Book, 1925-26, 385-387 ; Crisis, March, 1912, 8; Evans, 
op. cit., 163; Bailey, op. cit., 79; Dunning, op. cit., 311; The Houston (Texas) 
Defender, May 14, 1932; Park, loc. cit., 617. 
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professional is limited to a clientele of his own group.* It 
prescribes the labor activities of the black man and decides 
what he shall eat, what he shall drink, and wherewith he shall 
be clothed. 

The etiquette has conserved perhaps the relations be- 
tween the races, but it has also contributed to the develop- 
ment of race consciousness on the part of Negroes. This race 
consciousness seems to have come from increasing sensibility 
to pressure and prejudice from without their own group,*® 
and represents an accommodation to changing external and 
internal relations. Moreover, if the Negro has built up what 
Dr. Moton so vividly describes as a ‘‘defense mecha- 
nism’’ that mechanism serves also to perpetuate the 
relationship wherein the two races meet or come into 
contact as across a great chasm. It preserves the distance 
between the two races, to be sure, but it is problematic that it 
does not also increase it. For behind the formal observances 
of subordination which the Negro is called upon to make he 
maintains as well his own personal reserve and gives but 
perfunctory acquiescence to circumstances and situations 
which should call forth a wholehearted participation in the 
community life. The generalization which might be arrived at 
from the data presented is that the South presents in these 
latter days a spectacle of a society divided into halves, with 
white people on one side of an imaginary line and Negroes 
on the other. Contact between the two groups is made only 
with the observance of a complex code of etiquette, differing 
in time and place perhaps, but nevertheless meticulously ob- 
served in general. 

The main development since 1868 in racial relations seems 
to have been a widening of the distances which have sepa- 
rated the two groups, the development of a bi-racial society, 
and the reestablishment of the etiquette which originated and 
developed during slavery. Relations do persist, as they must, 


* Park, ‘‘The Bases of Race Prejudice,’’ Annals, CXXXX, Nov. 1928; 
Lee, Social and Racial Solidarity of the South, 107-108; Murphy, The Present 
South, 185; Moton, op. cit., 39, 203; Evans, op. cit., 161-162; Bailey, op. cit., 108. 

*® Park, ‘‘Racial Assimilation,’’ etc., 618; see also Baker, op. cit., 38-39. 
299-300. 
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if economic and social life is to continue. Cooperation is se- 
cured, but it is formal and stilted. Common purposes and 
ideals are reached, if at all, only under the limitations im- 
posed by these customs. 

Whether this represents progress, you must yourselves 
decide. The bi-racial system seems to represent what tradi- 
tionally must be in the South, and all in all has effected ad- 
justment which has been in many respects admirable. The 
widening of the distances between the races has no doubt pre- 
served their solitariness, but has also made cooperation in 
community enterprise difficult. The reestablishment of the 
mores of slavery with the accompanying attitudes on the 
part of both groups has resulted in the suppression of un- 
limited human resource among Negroes and has occasioned 
an unwarranted focus of energy on the part of the whites in 
an attempt to keep the Negro subordinate. It has effected a 
control in racial relations, but the control is scarcely re- 
moved from that obtained by fear and instinctive reactions. 
Whether or not there has been progress, then, in racial rela- 
tions the future will undoubtedly see further development. 

Bertram W. Dorie 


THE INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO* 


An inevitable result of the supposed isolation of the 
United States from foreign entanglements has been, until 
recent years, a lack of interest in international relations on 
the part of American students. Negroes could not, then, be 
fairly censured if many of them confused Liberia with Si- 
beria and Haiti with Tahiti. But since recent events have 
focused public attention upon these two black republics, some 
knowledge of their fundamental problems may be taken for 
granted. It is to be hoped also that the teaching of Negro his- 
tory has made students familar at least with the location of 
Tanganyika, the Somalilands, and the Cameroons. 

In considering whether Negroes outside of the United 
States are better off than they were a half century ago, we 
shall not have time to evaluate the differences between ma- 
terial achievement and spiritual progress. Certainly it is an 
important question whether the loss of some of the fine quali- 
ties of African life is more than compensated for by the im- 
provements of European civilization. The fact remains that 
this loss is proceeding apace. We should rather, then, in- 
quire whether Africa has advanced, materially, under Eu- 
ropean rule. 

There can be but one answer to this question. In the 
Congo, for example, every locomotive is driven by a native. 
Practically every telegraph operator in Tanganyika is like- 
wise a native. Telephones in Senegal have native switchboard 
operators. Throughout Africa, in fact, thousands of natives 
are daily using the latest inventions of science and industry. 
Indeed, the every lateness of Africa’s development has been 
in some respects a distinct advantage. For just as here in 
Atlanta the new buildings have many improvements that are 
lacking in similar edifices on the campus of Northern schools 
because these improvements were unknown at the time the 
latter were constructed, just so Africa has benefited by the 
most recent innovations. In some instances, of course, obso- 


* An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History in Atlanta, Georgia, November 15, 1932. 
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lete or obsolescent matériel has been sent out, but frequently 
this had been consigned to the scrap heap before Africa was 
thought of as a suitable dumping ground for it. 

For the same reason, considerable progress has been 
made in education although ridiculously small sums are be- 
ing expended on the education of the natives. Some of the 
best results arrived at in America only after many years of 
experimentation are being rapidly adapted to African life. 
Jeanes teachers are being trained and sent into the field. 
Many of the best ideas of Tuskegee and Hampton have been ~ 
introduced. Africa may have its Atlanta at Achimota or 
Fourah Bay. Laboratory schools are not unknown, and in- 
telligence tests are regularly given in some quarters. Afri- 
can students have proved their ability in the finest schools 
of England, France, and the United States. In terms of Euro- 
pean standards of education Africa has made immense 
strides since 1875 although millions are not in school and 
many other millions receive very inadequate training. 

Similar optimism as to the future of the Negro in inter- 
national affairs derives from the fact that the European 
Powers find it extremely difficult to adopt a concerted policy 
on important questions. Thus, Turkey gained a foothold in 
Europe some six hundred years ago while the various West- 
ern Powers were trying to decide which one of them should 
bear the expense and burden of preventing the Asiatic 
Power from coming into Europe. And for six hundred years 
the ‘‘unspeakable Turk,’’ through alliances with one or an- 
other of the Western Powers, beat back its other European 
foes; the ‘‘Sick Man of Europe’’ was kept alive by the min- 
istrations of one Power when another sought to perform the 
last rites at its demise. And finally, when after the World 
War the Western Powers had the opportunity of crushing 
Turkey forever, the jealously and the intrigues of the vic- 
torious Allies permitted Mustapha Kemal to regenerate a 
moribund Turkey and to gain at Lausanne one of the most 
notable diplomatic victories of the twentieth century. 

We are all familiar with the manner in which Japan 
has defied the entire world in Manchuria. An Englishman, 
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a distinguished professor in a great American university, 
declared last year that he considered the inability of the 
Western Powers to prevent the despoiling of China by Japan 
one of the most disgraceful blots in our modern era. If that 
was true a year ago, how much more true is it now? Japan 
has set up the new state of Manchukuo in spite of the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact, the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington, 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations. At the present 
time, she is still determined to pursue her policy in defiance 
of the Hoover-Stimson doctrine and of the Lytton Report. 

It may fairly be objected, however, that the failure of 
Europe to prevent the aggrandizement of Turkey and Japan 
proves nothing as far as the Negro is concerned because 
Turks and Japanese are Mongols. The history of Abyssinia 
may be invoked, then, to prove the inability of Europe to con- 
cert its efforts even against a relatively weak African na- 
tion. If France, England, and Italy could ever agree on their 
respective share of the spoils, few will deny that Abyssinia 
would disappear as the ‘‘Last of Free Africa.’’ In 1925 it 
seemed that England and Italy had arrived at this agree- 
ment, but France prevented the execution of their plans. 

It is precisely because of this constant jealousy among 
the European Powers that the speaker favors a League of 
Nations Commission to rehabilitate Liberia. Many sincere 
friends of Liberia object to the proposed commission be- 
cause, they say, it will infringe the independence and sov- 
ereignty of that nation. Theroretically, this is true. One 
should bear in mind, however, that great nations like Austria 
and Hungary were both temporarily rejuvenated by some- 
what similar commissions. Liberian statesmen have also sar- 
eastically inquired of the League why it does not investigate 
the construction of the Congo-Ocean Railway, forced labor 
in Tanganyika, the rapacious land policy of white settlers in 
Kenya, and new atrocities in the Belgian Congo. The answer, 
obviously, is that these territories are under the jurisdic- 
tion of powerful nations that would refuse this investiga- 
tion. But is this failure of the League of Nations to bring 
into court the great Powers a sufficient reason for Liberia 
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to reject a commission that should not only wipe out pawn- 
ing, forced labor and the other evils made abundantly clear in 
the Christy Report, but should also help Liberia to lift her- 
self from the financial morass in which she seems to be hope- 
lessly floundering? 

Moreover, one should not forget that Liberia probably 
has but little choice in the matter. Fine words about her ‘‘in- 
dependence and sovereignty’? mean nothing in view of the 
fact that Liberia must accept either the international super- 
vision of the League of Nations or the unilateral interven- 
tion of the United States. Of the two, there is little question 
but that the former is preferable. 

For unilateral intervention by the United States would 
mean, perhaps, a repetition of what took place in Haiti where 
more than three thousand Haitians were killed by American 
marines; where, under the pretext of teaching Haitians self- 
government, the marines dispersed by force the Haitian leg- 
islature and imposed upon the Black Republic a military 
dictatorship that was broken only after a revolt in which 
twenty-two Haitians including three women were killed. 

It is well to remember also, in view of the recent election, 
that the worst aspects of the American occupation of Haiti 
occurred under a Democratic administration in which the 
president-elect was the assistant secretary of the navy. Spe- 
cifically, it should be recalled that Mr. Roosevelt publicly 
boasted of writing the constitution, containing a provision 
permitting foreigners to own land, which the Haitians re- 
jected even though the price of that rejection was the loss 
of all effective means of self-government for twelve years. 

Is it surprising, then, that the present Haitian govern- 
ment, foreseeing last summer the election of Mr. Roosevelt, 
should have sought to settle its future relations with the 
United States while the more friendly Hoover administra- 
tion was in power? For, while American Negroes could have 
scant reason for desiring the reelection of Mr. Hoover, not 
even they can deny that his Haitian policy will probably 
stand as one of the major achievements of his administra- 
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tion. The Forbes Commission which he sent in 1930 to, in- 
vestigate conditions in Haiti recommended the first intelli- 
gent policy and program that either Democrats or Republi- 
cans had been able to devise in fifteen years. That program is 
being carried out so that by May, 1936, the Haitians should 
again be in control of their own government with the excep- 
tion of financial affairs. The degree of control which the 
United States would continue to exercise over the financial 
affairs of Haiti after 1936 is the very question which the Hai- 
tian government wished settled before the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration came in. Let us now examine that problem. 

The treaty between the United States and Haiti expires 
May 3, 1936. By that time the American officials appointed 
under that treaty and the American marines should be com- 
pletely withdrawn. But in 1922 the National City Bank of 
New York granted a loan to Haiti which does not expire until 
1952. The United States government has assured that bank 
that it will exercise such control over the affairs of Haiti after 
1936 as to guarantee the full and complete payment of the in- 
terest and principal of the loan. Haiti accepted the exercise 
of that control. But how much control is really necessary 
in order to carry out that guarantee? 

M. Abel Léger, the Haitian secretary of foreign affairs 
until July 12, 1932, was willing that the American fiscal agent 
should merely have power to see to it that the National Bank 
of the Republic of Haiti had actually deposited the money 
necessary to pay the interest and the amortization on the 
loans made by the National City Bank. He was willing, more- 
over, that Haiti should promise not to increase her public 
debt unless funds were available to pay the interest on the 
new loan, that Haiti should balance her budget every year, 
and should include in that budget the necessary funds for 
meeting her obligations to the National City Bank of New 
York. Mr. Dana G. Munro, the American minister to Haiti, 
came to the United States last June with the draft treaty 
and submitted it to the State Department and presumably 
to representatives of the National City Bank of New York. 
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Upon his return he demanded such a higher degree of con- 
trol that M. Léger resigned rather than continue the negotia- 
tions. 

His successor, M. Blanchet, agreed to the terms de- 
manded.They amounted in substance to giving the new fiscal 
agent after 1936 powers greater than those exercised by the 
present financial adviser-general receiver. The Haitian 
National Assembly, doubting the wisdom of thus extending 
the control that the United States would exercise after 1936, 
rejected the treaty. The Haitian government will thus have 
the task of negotiating with the man who was in a position of 
influence and responsibility during the worst period of Ameri- 
can operations in Haiti the new treaty that will regulate 
the control which the United States will exercise over Haitian 
financial affairs from 1936 to 1952. 

Hence, there is little wonder that some friends of Haiti 
view with considerable concern the advent of the new ad- 
ministration. As students we should be alert to every new 
development in Haiti so that if these fears are justified we 
may engage in a new campaign with those organizations 
which during the period from 1920 to 1929 gradually in- 
creased the chorus of discontent until Mr. Hoover had be- 
hind him an intelligent and disinterested minority that 
brought about a new day in Haiti. 


Rayrorp W. Logan 


& 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE DOMESTIC 
SLAVE SYSTEM* 


The last word concerning the American slave system has 
not been said. To this date, the books that have been written 
about Negro slavery are almost numberless. Many of the 
works written within the last two generations are the pro- 
ductions of conscientious, exacting scholars, men who be- 
lieved themselves free from all historical bias, and who de- 
serve all the honors which have come to them. The great 
schools of our land are ready to close this chapter of Ameri- 
can history, to accept conclusions that have been reached, 
to stamp it a work that is finished, and to direct the efforts 
of creative scholars to fields as yet unexplored. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper, however, to point to unused sources and 
to the effect that such sources must have on a new interpreta- 
tion of the institution of slavery. 

American slavery fostered deception. James Ford 
Rhodes’ famous fourth chapter is the work of a man of aboli- 
tion traditions. This man’s search for truth is exemplary. 
His zealous seeking for the historical data must be unques- 
tioned, but even a Rhodes could not find the sources of the 
truth about slavery. This man measured the probability of 
error in the reports of Fannie Kemble concerning a certain 
famous Georgia plantation. He relied on the reports like 
those of Olmsted and Russell, but travellers cannot truly 
know an entire people nor understand their institutions com- 
pletely. Rhodes needed sources that his efforts did not re- 
veal, for they were hidden from him. His data, then, must 
be regarded as inadequate, for the student may thereby be 
deceived. Certainly misinformation has been propagated 
even by a James Ford Rhodes. 

The historical scholars nurtured at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity have made a contribution to this branch of knowledge. 
In this case young Southern men have been directed to the 
study of the records of their fathers and their native states. 


* An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in Atlanta, Georgia, November 15, 1932. 
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But a study of what they found and a knowledge of what some 
of them might have found lead us to wonder why they failed 
to discover more than they did. Possibly the explanation 
would be that these men were far more interested in win- 
ning a coveted degree of Doctor of Philosophy than they were 
in unearthing the truth concerning Negro slavery. 

Dr. Ulrich B. Phillips is one of the few scholars who ap- 
pear to feel that the institution of slavery is still worthy of 
study. But this gentelman’s present work keeps him out of 
the Southern country. He must appear as a modern Frederick 
Law Olmsted periodically travelling over the South land, see- 
ing what the people want him to see and taking what the 
people want him to have. Someone needs to get the inspira- 
tion of Phillips, stay longer in the former slave states, and 
search more diligently. 

Mrs. Helen Catterall, with her digest of judicial decisions, 
has promoted the cause of scholarship. From her compilation 
we learn what legal questions were raised and how the courts 
tried to settle them, but we fail to see the whole picture. It re- 
mains for someone to find what lies behind and deep beneath 
these decisions if one is to understand slavery. 

Miss Elizabeth Donnan’s work is also valuable, but to this 
date has little bearing on the institution of slavery inside the 
territory of the United States. It will doubtless supply an 
insight into the beginning of the system and the develop- 
ment of it as a commercial enterprise in an intermediate 
sphere. 

The best American scholarship appears to have given the 
world but half the truth concerning slavery. Half truth is de- 
ceptive, dangerous; and sometimes it is slander. There is still 
an urgent demand that the whole truth shall be known about 
Negro slavery and the white men who figured in the system. 
In Virginia, then, the present author and his colleague, Mr. 
L. P. Jackson, with the aid of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, have been working toward this 
desired end. We hope that we have made a small contribution 
toward a more perfect interpretation of the institution of 
slavery. 
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Thirty years ago, a gentleman who is at present the head 
of the history department at a great American University 
but at that time a teacher in a small Virginia college, sought 
to use the Archives of Virginia. However, he was informed 
that the Yankees had burned all the Archives of Virginia 
when Grant’s army entered Richmond. At the time when these 
unfortunate misstatements were made the sources which this 
man sought were carefully hidden away in the attic of the 
State capitol. Since that date the government of the State 
has seen fit to clean out its attic and to build a fire-proof an- 
nex to the State library in which are now to be found the 
priceless Archives of Virginia. 

In this building it has been my great pleasure to study 
25,000 petitions presented to the legislature of Virginia be- 
tween 1775 and 1860. In the same period I have examined the 
correspondence received by each of the governors of the 
State. My colleague has made an exhaustive study of the 
State tax records. It is interesting to find that at least one 
tenth part of these papers deal with some phase of Negro life 
in Virginia. It is also unfortunately true that almost without 
exception the only persons who have used these papers have 
been those interested in genealogy and anxious to secure 
membership in the Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

If we are to know white men or black men of the ante 
bellum South, we must use these Virginia documents and 
similar documents in other states. Why have these papers not 
been used? We may doubt the truth in Fannie Kemble or 
Olmsted, in John C. Calhoun or William Lloyd Garrison, 
but here we have historical truth. These papers were not writ- 
ten for anti-slavery propaganda or for the defense of the 
South. They were purely for home consumption. Garrison 
would have been delighted could he have found many of them. 
Southern politicians might have used some of these docu- 
ments with profit to their cause. Perhaps in the later days 
of the slave period, Northern men and Southern men were 
too mad to want to know the truth and preferred to call each 
other bad names. However it may be, the time has now come 
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when scholars may use adequately and fearlessly the hidden 
historical resources of the South. 

My impression is that an interpretation of the domestic 
slave system founded upon sources still to be discovered in 
the archives of the Southern States will be mutually satisfac- 
tory to the blacks and whites, to Northerners and to Southern- 
ers. Such an interpretation will give a hearing to dead fath- 
ers of black men. White authors have written about the Negro 
slave but the slave has remained largely inaudible. The voices 
I have heard tell the simple story of hundreds of actors in 
that drama. They recount how the slave killed the man who 
danced with the murderer’s wife, and then reported that she 
‘‘had feet like lead’’; how Negro husbands murdered white 
men who took their wives from them and debased them; 
how strong men broke iron chains and ran for freedom; how 
black men murdered the white men who would whip them; 
how hundreds of faithful slaves who by their fortitude made 
masters and all who knew them say ‘‘surely this should be a 
free man.’’ 

These records also tell of freedmen who bought houses 
and land and who set other slaves free; of all varieties of 
slave character, of black men good and bad; of men who 
rebelled and proclaimed that they preferred hell to the lot 
they were living; and of other black men who blessed the 
white men who owned them. Here are to be found debased and 
stupid black men and also the black man who Henning de- 
clares invented the system by which the records of the Courts 
of Richmond were kept. 

The time has come when men should know that all the 
slaves were not simple, docile, carefree, happy Negroes. 
We should see them as human beings under slavery as they 
are under slavery be they black or white. Here are to be 
found black emancipators, black Garrisons, and black John 
Browns. This study, then, shows the record of human char- 
acter. It is not black character as the abolitionist would have 
it. It is not black character as Thomas R. Dew or John C. 
Calhoun would consider it. It is human character which we 
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must portray to the world if we are to be worthy of the name 
of historians. 

These records also portray the white men who lived 
among the slaves. Here are pictured the first families of Vir- 
ginia and also the second, the third, and even the tenth class 
families of the Old Dominion. This is the record of human 
character in the whites. Not as it ought to be nor as we have 
been taught it was but as human beings were, are, and will 
be. All slave owners were not saints and all were not sin- 
ners. Here we find every variety of human character among 
the ruling classes. There were white Garrisons and John 
Browns in Virginia. There were white men at the South who 
hated slavery and liberated their bondmen. The time has 
come when the story of the unknown and unhonored white 
humanitarians of the Southern States must be published to 
the world. The South must be emancipated from the thral- 
dom of those famous men who from 1830 to 1860 found it 
advisable to silence Southern anti-slavery workers. Those 
who were silenced must now speak. The voices of their de- 
parted spirits will reveal Southern heroes to whom no monu- 
ments have yet been erected. 

They tell us slavery was a sectional problem. The voices 
that were silenced and are silent here in the South may re- 
veal that the institution was not a sectional problem; rather 
that it was a human problem. White men from Maine to 
Florida reacted alike toward this institution. The white hu- 
manitarian of the North and the white humanitarian of the 
South, the white beast at the North and the white beast at 
the South were of the same English ancestry and traditions. 
Where slavery is concerned both blessings and curses alike 
are to be bestowed on whites in Massachusetts and in Geor- 
gia. We are today more nearly an American nation, but even 
in those earlier days slavery was a national problem. South- 
ern as well as Northern emancipators freed the slaves. The 
North must not be permitted to monopolize the attributes 
of liberality, humanity, and justice. White men and black 
men at the South played their full share in this American 
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drama. Should we permit their voices to remain silent? 

As in the slave days, America is confronted still with a 
perplexing human problem. Black and white human beings 
must live together not in the South but in the whole country. 
The liberals at the South and at the North have today to 
perform the service of their predecessors. Will the liberals 
at the South today have the courage of their forefathers? 
Happily we are confident that today the humanitarian may 
be heard, that there is no demand for silence where the voice 
of justice for black or white men must be raised. 

White men lived among Negro slaves and the South pros- 
pered. White men live now among Negro free men and the 
South will prosper. But there will be problems. As it was 
in the slave days they will be primarily human problems; 
and such problems must be settled by black and white men 
with the strength and weakness common to all human char- 
acter. 

The complexion of the present day American Negro is 
an index to one of the ever present problems of American 
society. The mulatto is the descendant of African and white 
ancestors. If in this instance a Negro has erred, somewhere 
some white man also has committed an error. But in each 
case the error is one of human weakness. If there be blame 
America must admit the human frailty not of black men 
or of white men but common weakness of all human kind. 
The records of the slave period are not those of a degenerate 
black people or those of stainless white chivalry. Contrary 
to popular belief, there were more rapes of white women 
committed by Negro men in the slave period than there have 
been committed in the days of freedom. Unfortunately we 
have no record of the rapes of masters committed on Negro 
slave women. Here, again, we face a most interesting prob- 
lem of human relations. White men erred as human kind 
will err. Were white women also human? The records of 
Virginia each year report the petitions of white husbands 
who ask divorces from wives to whom have been born mulatto 
babies. 

The problem of the mulatto is but one phase of a per- 
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plexing American problem. American problems must be set- 
tled in a human way. Our problems must be adjusted by 
good and bad, stupid and intelligent black men and by good 
and bad, stupid and intelligent white men. The call of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History is for 
men of rare courage who will make the world know the his- 
tory of the slave period. Such men may find idols to destroy, 
but they will interpret the history of our land as the record 
of human beings. By such men will the truth as it pertains 
to our fathers be made to live. The promise of this day, if 
we know the truth that the past can teach us, is that the 
good and the intelligent, black or white, of the North or the 
South have courage that demands the truth that can make 
this a better and a happier America. 
James Huco JoHNsTON 
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A CRITICISM OF THE NEGRO PROFESSIONAL* 


At first it will appear like the rankest sort of heresy for 
one professional man to criticize openly the acts and practices 
of those engaged in the same sphere. Indeed it may pos- 
sibly be regarded as even more unorthodox for one engaged 
in the education of professional men and women to turn the 
search light of truth upon the derelictions of those whom he 
instructs. Yet, on the other hand, who is better acquainted 
with and prepared for the somewhat disagreeable task? Is 
it not better to have a sympathetic and constructive criticism 
from a fellow professional at this moment than to await a 
bitter denunciation by our clientele, upon whom we depend 
for support? Is it not just possible that a frank understand- 
ing of the obligations each owes the other will be of lasting 
benefit to both layman and professional? In order that there 
shall be no undue alarm I wish it to be understood at the 
beginning that I am no traitor to the cause but rather a 
defender of the faith. In truth, it is my great and jealous 
love for the learned professions which causes me to shower 
my wrath upon those who wittingly or unwittingly violate 
their sacred tenets. I am thoroughly convinced that every 
man or woman who loves his profession will hesitate for a 
long time to prostitute it, unless swayed by some acute crisis. 

A number of years ago while practicing medicine in 
Philadelphia, I took the initiative in bringing together a 
group representing our several professional classes. The 
purpose was to study all our weak and strong points so that 
we might better adjust ourselves to the needs and desires 
of our public. The meeting was a success. We learned from 
the minister what the people had to say about the physician, 
from the physician the layman’s appraisal of the clergy- 
man, and from both the public’s unvarnished opinion of the 
legal profession. No one was spared. It was apparent that 
not one of the professional classes present, up to that mo- 
ment, ever had any real idea of the measure the public took of 


* An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in Atlanta, Georgia, November 15, 1932. 
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it. Embarrassment and perspiration were far more evident 
than inspiration as the conference adjourned. The confer- 
ence never met again, due to the fact that it was urged by 
only a few and avoided by the majority; but everyone will- 
ingly admitted it had done much good to all concerned even 
though the cost to vanity and conceit had been rather ex- 
pensive. At present I happen to know of a number of cities 
in the South where such conferences are encouraged and 
after the first shock to delicate sensibilities the professional 
groups have emerged from a scathing public criticism a bit 
battered and bruised but conscious of their determination 
to raise the standard of service to their people. It seems, 
therefore, that such discussions are calculated to be of great 
value to professional classes and public alike. 

While in one of our large Southern cities a few years ago 
a prominent Negro lawyer surprised me be saying that he 
did not employ a Negro physician. Pressed for the reason, 
he very frankly stated that it was because most physicians 
he knew did not stick to their profession enough to know 
medicine as they should, but delved into all sorts of other 
business for financial gain and practiced medicine almost 
as a side line. They used their profession merely for the 
prestige it gave them in the community. Immediately I ap- 
proached some of the physicians to find out about the law- 
yers, only to be told that when they needed a real lawyer 
they took their cases to a white member of the bar. The 
various reasons set forth were, incompetent training of the 
Negro lawyer, crooked dealing, selling out, and many other 
such practices which violated professional ethics. Studying 
the case still further, I found that both professions con- 
demned the clergy as a whole for numerous unprofessional 
acts, preying upon the ignorance of a poor people, preach- 
ing one gospel and practicing another. On the other hand, 
I found the ministers a bit more tolerant with the lawyers 
and the doctors than either group was toward them; but, 
if urged, they did not hesitate to cite various evidences of 
unprofessional conduct committed by their critics and ad- 
mitted certain misgivings when they had to employ them. 
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Since that time I have made a rather casual study of this 
unfortunate situation throughout the entire country and find 
that in too great a measure this lack of confidence in the 
professional excellency of each other is generally prevalent. 
This is a serious matter, and there must be set in motion 
some movement to bring about a finer spirit of professional 
conduct upon the part of all and an adjustment of the misun- 
derstandings so rampant within the professional groups. 
Most certainly if they do not trust and respect the ability 
and integrity of each other, they have no right to ex- 
pect the public to have faith in any of them. This attitude 
may not be, possibly is not, general, but it does exist in too 
large a degree. 

For several years past I have been making a study of 
our medical students from various standpoints, but the one 
which interests us most at this moment is their reason for 
entering upon a medical career. Honest, frank answers are 
requested from them and they are asked not to sign their 
names to the statements made by them. An analysis reveals 
that seventy per cent are entering medicine because the pro- 
fession offers the best financial opportunity to Negroes. Then 
follow ten per cent who study medicine because their parents 
wish them to be doctors, five per cent because some parent or 
near relative is a physician, and the final fifteen per cent who 
wish to enter the medical profession with the hope of render- 
ing a service to their own people. 

To my mind this analysis is very significant and ac- 
counts for the number of those in my profession who place 
money-getting far ahead of real professional service. While 
I have never had the answer given to me in so many words, 
nevertheless, I have been able to observe that many want 
to be doctors because the attainment of their social ambi- 
tions is thereby assured. This may and may not have a dele- 
terious effect upon one’s professional status, but it is men- 
tioned in passing. Some of the ten per cent who study medi- 
cine to please their parents admit that they do so entirely 
against their own wishes, and really do not like the pro- 
fession. It is rather hard to believe that such persons will 
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fully appreciate the high calling of medicine, or give to the 
profession their best mentally and spiritually. For the re- 
maining twenty per cent there is more hope that they will be 
laudable representatives of their chosen profession—be- 
cause chosen on high grounds. 

In spite of this analysis, however, I am confident that 
ninety-five per cent of young Negroes who are graduated in 
medicine enter upon the practice of their profession with the 
finest sort of determination to adhere to the highest ideals 
thereof. From an educational standpoint there is a more ex- 
acting standardization in the medical school than in any 
other, thus assuring the finest type of professional training 
to be found in America today. If graduates in medicine stray 
from the lofty principles which have been branded into 
their very being—and they do—the reason must be a very 
grave one. We should therefore be interested in exposing 
it, and we are. 

No profession can rise above the appreciation, educa- 
tion, economic level, and living standards of the people 
among whom that profession is practiced. They must go up 
or down together or remain static alike. There are many rea- 
sons for believing that every time a Negro professional steps 
down from his pedestal he does so to satisfy the whims of 
a clientele which encourages, invites and even demands the 
act in a fashion so pragmatic that he dare not resist. Im- 
agine if you will, the mental agony which besets the Negro 
physician who, trying to explain intestinal infection by the 
usually well known term ‘‘ptomaine poisoning,’’ hears the 
suffering patient declare that there is nothing wrong with 
his toes but corns. 

Negroes in America have erected a rare and faulty social 
structure in which the wealthiest class usually belongs to 
the professional group. Among the whites those engaged in 
business and trade represent the wealthy persons. Thus, you 
see, we get off to a wrong start economically and sociologi- 
cally. In great numbers Negroes have run to the professions, 
but both have run from and persistently failed to cooperate 
in business advancement among themselves—this at a ter- 
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rible cost to the progress of all. In other words, we have built 
along the line of least resistance. It is very difficult for profes- 
sional men to be wholly orthodox unless they are able to com- 
mand good fees from a people able to pay. Our economic 
make-up does not permit such. All too frequently, then, ex- 
ploitation and professional short cuts come as a result, for 
practitioners find themselves forced to live on small fees paid 
by poor people usually with much difficulty, or not at all. 
Thus it takes a great bulk of business and long tedious hours 
in order to make a profession pay among Negroes. Naturally, 
therefore, even though motivated by the urge of fine train- 
ing and the best intentions our professional men often find 
themselves forced to sacrifice ideals for the more practical 
things of life. 

We therefore find ourselves rather sad victims of an 
abnormal and lop-sided social and economic development. 
We are top-heavy with intellect with scarcely any place to 
sell it except at bargain counter rates and even then too 
often only through blatant advertising methods always in- 
imical to professional integrity. Imbued with the idea of 
maintaining social leadership which most regard as a sine 
qua non to professional standing we give more time to so- 
ciety than to either service or study, thereby creating a 
reputation for snobbishness, warranted and unwarranted, 
but which nevertheless frequently alienates those to whom 
we must look for support. Much money and time are spent in 
commercial and social fanfare which well might be applied 
to professional improvement. The doctor with a $3,000 car 
and a $30 library can hardly be expected to practice a high 
grade type of medicine as long as he feels it to be more im- 
portant to his success to have the auto rather than the li- 
brary. 

Throughout the entire South, much to my surprise I 
have found that Negroes best prepared to pay colored pro- 
fessional men for thorough service patronize white pro- 
fessionals instead. In the North I always knew this to be 
true, but I gave the Southern Negro credit for having more 
sense than his Northern brother. Before taking a long stu- 
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dious trip through the South I would have bet my hat that 
Negro professional workers there had a monopoly among 
their own people, but I have been sadly disillusioned. In- 
stead, I have found two surprising situations existing. First, 
that Southern white professionals strive and strive hard 
for Negro patronage of any type; and what is more, they 
get the best of it. Second, that many upstanding Negroes 
are willing to lay aside all their principles of racial honor 
and submit to all the embarrassments of Jim Crow rules 
in order to give their patronage to ‘‘Mr. Eddy.’’ What an 
abiding faith in the dulcet call of his Master’s Voice! But 
what an awful shock of discouragement to the usually well 
meant even though slightly off-color efforts practiced by Ne- 
gro professionals! No race of people can possibly rise above 
the degree of intra-racial loyalty they believe in and prac- 
tice. In the North where I was born and have lived most of 
my life we had rather grown accustomed to such racial 
short-comings, much to the chagrin and inconvenience of the 
Negro professional, but how such conduct can exist in the 
South is more than I can possibly understand. 

Just how much to blame for this situation, North and 
South, is the Negro professional himself? One day I had 
a long talk with a white physician in a Southern city who 
has a large Negro practice. He told me quite frankly that 
he had seen Negro doctors drive big ears, live in fine homes 
and become wealthy practicing ‘‘grandpap medicine’’; so 
he concluded that he would go after the Negro’s business 
and give them a finer and better professional service. 
Whether he does or not I cannot say, but I have visited 
his office and found it well equipped with modern apparatus 
for diagnosis and treatment. One thing I do know, he collects 
better fees than any Negro physician in that city and has 
a reputation among the colored people for excellent service. 
On the other hand, I know many eminent Negro physicians 
of wonderful skill and ability who are almost totally unable 
to sell the same service to their own people at any where 
near its real worth. In order to live up to certain social 
standards I have seen a number of such practitioners aban- 
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don in a measure their ethical principles and take irregular 
short cuts. The number of failures among the Negro legal 
profession is highly significant, charged up mostly to the 
fact that our own people do not have as much faith in our 
Negro lawyers as they have in the whites. In most instances 
in which the Negro lawyer is unprofessional, and there are 
many, it is generally due to the fact that he never gets a 
chance to be otherwise. 

‘There was a certain prominent physician who had a 
serious operation to perform on one of his patients,’’ said 
a farmer. ‘‘During the operation the physician became 
rather nervous and excited, and instead of removing the 
organ he was after he accidently took out the man’s con- 
science.’’? Here the farmer stopped. 

The lawyer whom he was addressing inquired, ‘‘ Well, 
what became of the patient? Did he get well?’’ 

“‘Oh yes,’’ replied the farmer, ‘‘but having his conscience 
taken out he was not fit for anything else, so he became a 
lawyer.”’ 

Generally speaking, the opinion of the public regarding 
the members of the legal profession is that they thrive on 
cleverly cut corners, strained statements, double dealing 
and other choice bits of unprofessional conduct. By no means 
has the Negro lawyer been able to live down the unsavory 
reputation made by his white forerunners long before such 
intellectual colored monstrosities were even dreamed about. 
The legal profession is given such a wide latitude in practice 
that it is rather difficult to demonstrate the line of demarca- 
tion between legal short cuts and legal righteousness. In 
every case a legal knowledge is necessary to know how to 
find loop-holes in the law and thereby evade the law which 
seems to be a major portion of present day legal practice. 
Unscrupulous lawyers are so numerous that there is no 
doubt in any one’s mind as to the frequency and regularity 
of their unprofessional acts. Until Negroes have developed 
a business and economic status far ahead of that of the 
present moment many of our laywers will be almost forced 
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to acts and practices which are not calculated to dignify 
their profession. 

The oldest and certainly the most glorious profession 
among Negroes is the clergy. They more than any other 
group have been the bulwark, the foundation and the in- 
spiration upon which our race has been built during those 
days when hope was weak and opportunity a shadowy 
dream. With all the honor and reverence due them and their 
great accomplishments we cannot give even them a clean 
bill. They have found themselves forced to reduce their meth- 
ods and practices to a point in keeping with the demands of 
the pew. Learned ministers of God have often told me that 
they preach first to the intelligent members of their con- 
gregation then drop down into the ‘‘bread and coffee’’ lingo 
to satisfy the spiritual needs of their more emotional and 
less learned worshipers. This may be permissible and 
highly ethical professionally if thereby souls are saved and 
a people made happy. Far be it from me to comment. But 
so often many resort to conduct that even the most liberal 
interpretation would brand as inconsistent with the cloth, 
that a recital of such at this time is unecessary because only 
too well known to all of us. 

Well trained dentists find themselves falling victims to 
the persuasive and ignorant vanity of their clients who 
want mouths more decorative than healthy. Very few have 
the courage to persuade a prospective patient that high 
grade sanitation and protective dentistry are worth more 
to him than the reducing of his mouth to the appearance 
of an ornate jewelry store window. As long as our dentists 
consent to the desire for vulgar display to satisfy ignorant 
patients we cannot do otherwise than classify them as glori- 
fied blacksmiths whose field of endeavors is limited to Negro 
mouths rather than to the hoof of a jackass. 

Educators to be truly professional must be educators 
in policy and purpose and not in name only. There is pos- 
sibly more amateurism imposed upon the minds of young 
Negroes through the unpreparedness and unfitness of Negro 
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teachers than in any other instance of professional crime. 
For this there is but little excuse; yet to many of them the 
job is the thing, the result and the service mere incidents. 
To my mind the field of education among Negroes repre- 
sents the most fruitful opportunities for original ideas and 
practices, but in spite of all the advanced degrees being 
inflicted upon our educators supposedly for such high pur- 
pose, we hear no note sounded above that of shop-worn 
tinkling brass. Few dare to be original. Many fear to strike 
at tradition and custom. Many trained for their doctorate 
degree, forced like plants in the garden of Adonis, come 
to the class room mentally exhausted and anemic, besplat- 
tered with canned knowledge but bereft of ideas. I have 
seen and heard many of the learned Doctors of Philosophy 
in their class rooms, whom in spite of a bitter struggle 
between my natural charitableness and sense of humor I 
have christened Doctors of Phraseology instead. The trained 
educator has the finest and best opportunity among Negro 
professionals to be and remain truly professional, but in 
far too many instances they are naught but careless, con- 
scienceless, and contented job holders. 

When you stop to think that Negro professional life is 
just a bit beyond its second generation, we have not done 
as badly as it may at first appear. True, we have made and 
are still making errors, fewer now than ten years ago; but 
in the process we are learning to do a better job day by 
day, year by year. Real professional standing like culture 
is acquired by an evolutionary process which needs more 
than two generations for highest development. Many Negro 
professional men and institutions are missing the mark of 
pefection by miles. This is true of the whites also, but fewer 
in proportion, for they have a more select clientele, with 
higher demands, greater appreciation, greater confidence 
and finally a greater ability to pay for their needs. I repeat, 
Negroes have erected a lop-sided top-heavy economic and 
social structure upon which professional classes stand out 
as dominating yet usefully ornate factors whose weight too 
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severely taxes the strength of the foundation. If one half the 
energy we have put and are putting into professional growth 
could have been placed in business cooperation, our pro- 
fessional men would be more profesional, business would 
be more substantial and the whole race would be upon a 
sounder and safer economic basis than it is today. 
ALGERNON B. Jackson 


i 


ARE NEGROES NOW IN BUSINESS, 
BUSINESS MEN ?* 


I have been asked to speak on the subject ‘‘Are Negroes 
Now in Business, Business Men?’’ Before answering so im- 
portant a question as this, I should like to define in some 
detail the term ‘‘business men.’’ Whether or not you agree 
with the definition is of little important since terms so com- 
monly used as these always have a tendency to evade any 
definition into which they are set unless that definition fits so 
snugly that there is no room for evasion. Now, with your 
indulgence, I shall accept as a definition of Business Man ‘‘an 
entrepreneur who has established and is operating an estab- 
lishment or enterprise with the intention of realizing a profit 
from its operation; or a manager or director of a cor- 
poration which has been set up for profit.’’ In addition to 
this definition, I would say that the habits, skill, and judg- 
ment of such entrepreneur or director must conform in a 
substantial measure with those of other persons similiarly 
engaged in the community where this individual finds him- 
self. From this definition we immediately conclude that 
there are business men with varying degrees of efficiency 
and success. 

In order that this talk may be of practical benefit in 
determining the relative success of Negroes now in business, 
let us create an ideal business man and use him for a yard 
stick in measuring that group of our citizenry who make 
up this discussion. The ideal business man has been created 
so as to be considered about as follows: 

1. He is thoroughly trained in the essentials of economics and busi- 
ness principles. 

2. He has invested in his business adequate capital to insure success- 
ful operation, and to cover the risks arising out of conditions over 
which he has no control. The amount of capital thus invested, to 
depend on the statistical experience of business enterprises of the 
sort he is operating, and as far as possible under the same condi- 


tions. 
3. He keeps in touch with the practices of other men in his line, and 


* An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in Atlanta, Georgia, November 16, 1932. 
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changes his methods periodically in order to conform to the best 

methods. 

(a) His place is clean and presentable. 

(b) His stock is properly arranged. 

(ec) His lighting is so arranged as to produce the best results with 
the least possible kilowatt expenditure. 

(d) He makes regular market surveys in his community in order 
to determine the proper time to push certain articles, and in 
order to check up on the changing tastes of his customers. He 
advertises modestly but adequately. 


*To emphasize further the importance of regular survey in order to de- 
termine the attitudes of his customers, the business man should be interested in 
matters set forth in a questionnaire, a copy of which was handed to all of the 
students in the Department of Education of a large Southern university, who 
were engaged in the teaching of high school subjects in their respective com- 
munities. 

The questions asked were to be answered in the positive or negative depend- 
ing upon the students’ reaction to the questions. So high was the percentage of 
positive answers that the professor of that department became alarmed and con- 
sulted with your speaker regarding the results. We decided that propaganda 
or education of the public regarding the good qualities of Negro business would 
change the public attitudes with regards to it. We then decided to try the same 
questionnaire upon all students of a high school in the same city where the 
university is located. We divided the students into two groups. I was asked to 
speak to one group on the general subject of Negro business for a period of 
one week. We were then to issue to all of the students of that school copies of 
the questionnaire. My talks were not to contain obvious propaganda and to make 
sure that they did not, the principal of the school detailed a teacher to sit in 
on my lectures. The results of the survey are tabulated below in terms of per- 
centages. 

PER CENT OF ANSWERS 
H. 8. Teachers H. 8. Students 
Men Women Spl.Gr. Other 
Questions Students 
1. The trouble with Negro business is 
that Negroes have never learned to 
organize and work together ...... 92.5 93.0 93.0 87.5 
2. Whatever the future may bring 

forth, the story of Negro business 

in the past has been smartness tak- 

ing advantage of ignorance ...... 68.0 54.0 86.0 94.0 

3. The average Negro had rather 

trade in a white than in a Negro 

store even when the prices are the 

4, Negroes with more sense than race 
pride will take out insurance in 
white companies ............... - 72.0 57.0 35.8 81.0 
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(e) He is able to distinguish between friendly and unfriendly 
gestures of white business men, welcomes the friendly co- 
operation of that group, and rejects the obviously hypocriti- 
eal gestures in no uncertain terms. 

(f) He has current resources of twice the amount of his current 
liabilities. He meets his obligations promptly and takes ad- 
vantage of all discounts; and in order to preserve the ratio 
is willing to plow the bulk of his profit back into his business. 

(g) He maintains adequate accounting and statistical records in 
order that he may determine when he is making a profit or 
loss, and what causes it. His statistical records will tell him 
whether or not he is progressing. 

(h) He is willing to face facts, however bitter, and knows when an 
asset contains a loss. 

(i) ~ courage and confidence in himself, his public and his 
God. 

(j) He is honest with himself, his employees, his creditors, his 
customers, and the public. 


H. 8. Teachers H. 8. Students 
Men Women Spl. Gr. Other 

Questions Students 
5. The average Negro who goes 

around selling things is a ‘‘sharp- 

ster’’ who will cheat you if he 

32.0 59.0 57.0 56.0 
6. It is characteristic of Negro busi- 

ness that one Negro business will 

not cooperate with another ...... 79.0 82.0 86.0 87.5 
7. The average Negro business man 

is too lazy to keep his business 

place clean and decent ......... 70.0 61.0 50.0 43.7 
8. Whatever we may say about it we 

know that Negro bank failures are 

the direct results of business in- 

efficiency or dishonesty ...... ‘aac Tae 75.0 57.0 88.7 
9. No banks are entirely safe, proba- 

bly, but any person honest with 

himself knows that Negro banks ( 

are not as safe as white banks .. 64.0 68.0 57.0 62.5 | 
10. One ean feel much safer about a 

checking account in a Negro bank 

than about a savings account .... 53.0 50.0 86.0 81.0 


According to the general decrease in unfavorable attitude as expressed 
by those students who had listened to the special lectures, it would seem that 
it would be well worth while for Negro business everywhere to join together in 
employing capable persons to bring about a changed attitude in the minds of 
their constituency. 
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4. He is cooperative: 


(a) With other concerns in his and related fields, and is willing 
to work with them in bringing into being other types of 
business which will be helpful adjuncts to his own. 

(b) With his government, his state, and his municipality. He is 
registered and votes in all elections, at least in all in which he 
has the franchise. 

(ec) With churches, schools, and other social uplift agencies of his 
community. He knows they control the masses. 

5. He is an executive. 

(a) He himself is not afraid to work. 

(b) He plans his work and is not easily swerved from his path. 

(ec) He commands the confidence and respect of persons working 
under his supervision, and can expand his business with their 
resources if the occasion demands it. 

(d) He makes important decisions promptly, and is willing to 
abide by the consequences. He does not shift to others blame 
for his errors. 

(e) He has a good lawyer and refers legal matters to him prompt- 


(f) He has good banking connections, and listens to his banker. 

(g) He is a statesman, and is too busy with important affairs to 
defend himself against petty accusations. He will give and 
take and is willing to learn from his subordinates as well as 
his superiors. He knows that victors are the largest con- 
tributors to the cost of wars, and that everybody loses in 
internal business disputes, that even life itself is a compro- 
mise. 


Now, with your permission, I shall step outside that 
group commonly called ‘‘business men’’ and bring under 
this general caption those persons engaged in the conduct 
of eleemosynary institutions. For the purpose of this talk 
this group of persons can well be included under the title 
business men; especially, since for the most part these in- 
stitutions are, in fact, operated for profit, if not for the 
operators or the benefactors, certainly for the beneficaries 
of those institutions and for society generally. So, whatever 
we may have to say here regarding business men, we intend 
shall extend to this type of business as well. 

Next, let us see how well Negroes measure up to the ideal 
business man which we have created. Let us consider his 
measurements in order as arranged on our yard stick. First, 
we take up the question whether the Negro in business is 
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thoroughly trained in the essentials of economics and bus- 
iness principles. Certainly the average Negro in business 
now is not even fairly well trained in these principles. For 
the most part he has gained his training in conduct of his 
own business; and he has not studied other methods to 
determine whether or not his processes compare favorably 
with the best practices. The schools of economies and busi- 
ness have not been open to him very long; consequently, he 
has had no opportunity to acquire a full and complete un- 
derstanding of the scientific principles of business. What 
information he has been able to gather is very poorly co- 
- ordinated; and is apt to contain much bias depending upon 
his own experience. Each step he takes is the beginning 
of a new experiment in so far as he is concerned, despite 
the fact that there are volumes on top of volumes already 
produced which will show the likelihood of this or that ex- 
periment proving successful; but since he has not read, and 
is not now reading these works, he is deprived of the wisdom 
which they contain. 

The second point on our yard stick deals with adequate 
capital. Again, a knowledge of business principles comes 
into play, especially a knowledge of statistical facts govern- 
ing the type of business involved. The authorities seem to 
agree that most businesses operated by Negroes contain 
far too little of the entrepreneur’s own wealth. As a general 
rule these enterprises are started on a ‘‘shoe string,’’ and im- 
mediately a large amount of credit is sought, and far too 
often, it is received. When this has taken place, the creditors 
are immediately in a position to dictate the policies of the 
concern, and the proprietor is automatically placed on a basis 
of employee of his creditors, except that this position is 
less tolerable than that of an ordinary employee, since he 
has no fixed salary allowance. 

Notwithstanding these handicaps, however, at the close 
of the year 1929 there were 25,701 retail stores in the United 
States operated by Negroes. These stores had on hand sale- 
able inventories aggregating $10,657,000 and were pay- 
ing 12,561 full time employees $8,528,306 in salaries. These 
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same stores did a gross business in 1929 of $101,148,043 or 
an average of $3,935.47 for each store. Although the total 
number of stores increased by 2,175 between 1920 and 1930, 
there is still room for enormous expansion in the retail 
field since the 12,000,000 Negroes in this country are spend- 
ing less than $9.00 a year each with stores of this class 
operated by members of the race. Also, a glance at these 
statistics will show a very low average capital structure 
which has been contributed by the proprietors. 

As an indication of what might be done in the small 
business field by Negroes if the average entrepreneur 
could invest more capital in his business, and if that capital 
were more scientifically apportioned into various items of 
his balance sheet, permit your speaker to mention an ob- 
servation which he has been privileged to make in that field. 
It has been his pleasure to supervise or assist in the conduct 
of the records and finances of thirty-five small businesses 
in the City of Atlanta over a period of approximately two 
years; and it is significant to note that, during the most dis- 
tressing economic period known to our country’s history, 
only one of these concerns has been forced to cease opera- 
tions. 

Now let us see whether the Negro in business ‘‘keeps in 
touch with other men in his line, and changes his methods 
periodically in order to conform to the best current prac- 
tices.’’? We find that there are seventeen national trade 
bodies operated by Negroes, including such associations as 
The National Negro Business League, National Colored 
Merchants Association, The National Negro Bankers Asso- 
ciation, The National Negro Insurance Association, and 
the Association of Beauty Culture Schools. There are at 
least ten national Negro professional associations or so- 
cieties, nine national industrial bodies, six research organi- 
zations of national scope operated by Negroes; ten trade 
journals, one hundred and forty-four weekly newspapers 
and one daily, to say nothing of the more than 200 other 
monthly or quarterly publications of various sorts. In ad- 
dition to these sources of current data and information, 
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practically all of the larger cities of the country have local 
trade associations, business leagues, and, in at least three 
cities, Negroes have organized and are conducting with con- 
siderable success chambers of commerce which operate un- 
der direct observation of the United States Department of 
Commerce. How well the information afforded by these 
sources and through these channels are assimilated by 
Negro business is a matter of speculation, but your speaker 
is willing to be responsible for a general statement that but 
relatively few Negroes in business read current trade jour- 
nals or other data which vitally affect their individual busi- 
nesses. Your speaker has visited practically every business 
operated by Negroes in at least two of the larger cities of the 
country and on these visits when current trade literature 
is found in an establishment, it is an occasion for special 
mention, so rare are such instances. 

We find that as a rule the average Negro business man’s 
place is not clean and presentable; his stock is not properly 
displayed, his lighting is not so arranged as to produce the 
best results with the least kilowatt expenditure. He does not 
make market surveys at all, and is apt to take the statement 
of one important customer as being the general sentiment 
of all his present potential customers. He keeps very, very 
limited accounting records, if any at all, and has no statisti- 
cal records. Seldom is found a Negro business man whose 
current assets are twice the amount of his current liabilities. 
Too often the order is reversed, this condition having been 
brought about by inadequate original capital investment or 
the expenditure of too great a sum for fixed assets which 
do not produce any revenue at all. Instead of facing facts, 
he is too often willing to lull himself to sleep with some 
such statement as ‘‘The Lord will provide”’ or ‘‘if nothing 
happens... .”’ 

The Negro in business is not honest with himself, his 
employees, his creditors, his customers, or his public; not, of 
course, because he naturally wishes to be dishonest, but be- 
cause he does not possess the mental equipment or the 
capital requirements to perform faithfully the trusts re- 
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posed in him by these groups of interested persons. Your 
speaker has not found from his own experience or a study 
of the experiences of others that Negroes in business are in- 
tentionally dishonest, but he does say that it is one sort of 
dishonesty to make it appear that one possesses equipment 
which he, in fact, does not possess, whether it be mental pre- 
paredness or in physical goods; and the fact that one may 
believe himself to possess those properties when he does not, 
and when there was information and data available which 
would have shown him he did not possess them, does not 
remove the disastrous consequences that result from his 
failure to be in possession of them. 

Before passing to the next notch on our yard stick, in 
fairness to certain businesses, we should point out that we 
refer to the average business man, as it is he whom we must 
consider in any discussion of Negro business men as a whole. 
Certainly, there are Negroes in business who keep abreast of 
the times and conduct their businesses according to the most 
modern methods as well as do the members of any other race. 
As a matter of fact, can we point to any fumbles in business 
by Negroes which even approach in dishonesty and incom- 
petence some of the failures of America’s most colossal busi- 
ness enterprises? To mention a few of them, what of The 
Insull industries? The Kreuger Enterprises? The Bank of 
the United States and an almost endless roster of others of 
less prominence? 

As an indication of what can be done to improve Negro 
business along all of the lines discussed under this caption, 
we might refer to Negro Trade week, as recently conducted 
in many of the cities of the country, particularly in Harlem 
and in Atlanta. In Atlanta prizes were offered by the Atlanta 
Negro Chamber of Commerce for the firms which were the 
neatest and most orderly arranged, which practiced the most 
up-to-date marketing and merchandising methods; and to 
the concern whose accounting system was best adapted to 
it. The improvement brought about in the retail business 
in this way surprised white and black observers alike. The 
educational institutions of Atlanta cooperated in this effort, 
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showing clearly what good can come from helpful coopera- 
tion of Negro educational institutions with Negro business. 
It is the job of the trained Negro to work with his untrained 
but experienced brother. Especially is this more obvious, 
when it is considered that, for the most part, the Negro who 
is trained has no business, and that the Negro who has a 
business is not scientifically trained. What a wonderful op- 
portunity for bringing together all of the qualities necessary 
for the successful operation of business. 

We now come to the fourth requisite of our model business 
man—‘‘He is cooperative.’’ That the Negro in business is 
cooperative to some degree with others in his line is borne 
out in our previous recitation of trade associations and the 
like. He is, however, somewhat skeptical of other members 
of his field. As a rule he is not cooperative with his govern- 
ment, his state, or his municipality, except that he carries 
out their mandates. He certainly does not busy himself to 
see that he has the sort of government, state, or municipal 
officials and statutes which would be to the best interests of 
his customers. He does not seem to feel responsible for pub- 
lic affairs and is satisfied to allow another race of people 
to say what taxes he shall pay, and in all other ways to dictate 
the policies of his business. He is becoming more and more 
cooperative with churches, schools, and other social agencies, 
but even in this regard he still feels that it is the duty and 
obligation of others to look after his educational require- 
ments, and is satisfied to accept the benevolence of others 
without in any great measure showing his appreciation by 
shouldering his own burdens in this respect in so far as his 
resources will permit. 

Let us consider next the matter of executive ability. 
We believe that, to be an executive, one must know what 
should be done, and must have some appreciation of how 
it is done, and especially must be able to estimate fairly 
accurately the consequences of an act. Since we have al- 
ready said that on an average the Negro in business is not 
trained in the science of economics and business, it follows 
that it would be next to impossible for him to be an able 
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executive. In a large measure this naturally applies to the 
larger business concerns operated by Negroes. It is true 
that in that bracket, in recent years, we find more sound 
economic understanding than heretofore, and in the same 
proportion as this type of intellect increases in executive 
positions of the larger concerns will the general efficiency 
and usefulness of those enterprises increase. More and more 
we find Negro business executives who have backbone, and 
who are willing to make decisions and abide by the con- 
sequences. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Negro now in business is a business man when 
considered in the light of our original definition, that is 
to say, he has organized and is operating his business for 
profit. Whether he actually realizes that profit is an en- 
tirely different matter. Since, however, we find relatively 
few failures among the smaller businesses operated by 
Negroes, we must conclude that such enterprises are profit- 
able, especially since such concerns are often the only source 
of livelihood of the proprietor and his family. 

2. The average Negro business man falls far short, 
when placed side by side with the creature of our imagina- 
tion which we have set up for measuring the relative stand- 
ing of our subject. 

3. There exists an excellent opportunity to raise the 
relative standing of that group of our citizenry known as 
Negro Business Men, and the opportunity is well within 
the grasp of the educational institutions of the country and 
of the educated Negro whether or not he is in business or is 
connected with some institution of higher learning. 

4. Negroes are not the only American business men who 
do not measure up to our ideal business man. 

J. B. Buayron 


| IS THE NEGRO MEETING THE TEST IN BUSINESS ?* 


The question that this subject asks must be given the 
equivocal answer, ‘‘yes and no.’’ In one sense of the word, 
all men who operate or conduct business are business men. 
I take it, however, that the intended sense of the question 
as here asked is this: Having in mind the high standard 
of modern business, do colored men who enter this field 
measure up? Do they compare favorably with members of 
other groups who are likewise engaged? Are they capable? 
Are they succeeding in this field of endeavor? 

In business, as in no other profession or occupation, the 
inevitable measurement of capability is results. Whether 
or not a business man is a success, does not depend entirely 
upon his preparation, his education, or training; it does not 
depend upon his race, his religion, or his social standing 
in his community; it is not judged by the nature of his busi- 
ness, whether it be a bank, a hot-dog stand, or a village gro- 
cery store. In the final analysis a man is a successful busi- 
ness man when, and only when, he has made his business 
go—has made tt pay. 

In the unsentimental realm of business, success means 
succeeding, nothing more, nothing less. No excuses are 
taken, no explanations considered; a man’s failure in busi- 
ness may be due to a multiplicity of adverse circumstances; 
insurmountable obstacles may have impeded his way; un- 
fortunate conditions over which he had no control may have 
borne him to the ground; attribute his misfortune to what 
he may, but by the inexorable test of business when he fails 
—he’s a failure. 

The answer given to the question, ‘‘Are Negroes now 
in business business men?’’ would have been the same had 
the question been ‘‘Are white men now in business busi- 
ness men?’’ or ‘‘Are Jews now in business business men?”’ 
There are thousands of men of all groups who for one 
reason or another are not making a success in business. 


* An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in Atlanta, Georgia, November 16, 1932. 
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Negroes, of course, furnish a considerable portion of these 
failures, but what I should like, in all earnestness, to refute 
is the implication that the color of a man’s skin enters in- 
to a consideration of his capabilities for a business career; 
and, secondly, that Negroes can be grouped and classified 
as so many dry goods or so many sheep, and their qualities, 
possibilities, and limitations similarly defined. I am begin- 
ning more and more to resent such implications. There is 
some excuse, if not justification, for other groups to treat 
us as a unit and attribute to us all the frailties and faults 
of a few; but we, who should know ourselves, ignore un- 
deniable facts when we subscribe to this time-worn fallacy. 

We must repel, with all our strength, the growing 
tendency to deny to the Negro individuality, to deny to us 
the right and privilege of rising, by force of character, per- 
sonality, and intelligent application, above the average of 
our racial group. They are unobservant, indeed, who have 
not recognized that any limitations upon the advancement 
of the Negro in any field of activity is artificial rather than 
inherent. 

He commits against his race a vile slander who attempts 
to differentiate between the inherent capabilities of white 
and black men for verily there are none. That black men 
are business men in every sense of that term has been 
proven too often and too unmistakably to require more than 
the assertion of the fact. Successful Negro enterprises, in 
practically every field of modern business, flourishing in 
cities and towns throughout the country, stand as imperish- 
able monuments to the black man’s genius in this phase of 
human activity. Even at this stage of the most prolonged 
depression the American people have ever experienced these 
Negro business enterprises are still standing as conclusive 
evidence of those who are managing them: In the field of 
banking, The Citizens and Southern Banking and Trust 
company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the wise 
leadership of Major R. R. Wright; in the field of hairdress- 
ing and cosmetics the Madam C. J. Walker Company, 
headed by Attorney F. B. Ransome, and the Poro Hair- 
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dressing Company headed by Mrs. Annie E. Malone; in 
the city of New York Mr. William H. Peters and Mr. Samuel 
Hamilton, reported to be the largest Negro taxi-cab op- 
erators in the United States. The firm has a working force 
of more than 550 persons and operates around 150 specially 
built taxi-cabs. 

We have also the Peoples Ice Cream Company of Pen- 
sacola, Florida; the T. J. Elliot Department Store at Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma; the Safety Bus Company of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, under the guiding genius of C. T. 
Woodland; the Bay Shore Hotel Corporation, Buckroe 
Beach, Virginia, a summer resort and bathing beach; the 
Gate City Drug Store Corporation, Atlanta, Georgia, op- 
erated by Messrs. Milton and Yates; the Bull City Drug 
Store, Durham, North Carolina; the C. M. A. Company, a 
chain of retail grocery stores, directed by Mr. A. L. Hol- 
sey. 
In the newspaper field we have the Chicago Defender, 
Afro-American, Pittsburgh Courier, the Norfolk Journal 
and Guide, and the Atlanta World; in the Insurance field 
we have the Atlanta Life Insurance Company of Atlanta, 
Georgia, operating on a stock basis, and the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Durham, North Caro- 
lina, operating on a mutual basis; the Universal Life. ~‘em- 
phis; the Bankers Fire Insurance Company of Durham, 
North Carolina, the only Negro fire insurance compa ~~ 
have; the Southern Fidelity and Surety Company o 
ham, North Carolina, the only Negro bonding and ‘surety 
company. These are only a few of the outstanding institu- 
tions in several fields of business to which the Negro might 
point with pride. 

Nevertheless, we must deplore the fact that Negroes 
have not fully improved their opportunities in business. 
What we have done in the way of business proves beyond 
doubt that we are capable, but it proves very little else. 
When we view what has been done in the light of what 
might have been accomplished, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that the Negro has not comprehended, or at least he 
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has not seized upon, the splendid opportunities that the busi- 
ness world offers for economic advancement. 

We somehow have not been able to perceive the sub- 
stantial dignity that exists in the ownership and operation 
of a business. We have been unduly impressed with the 
glamour of the professions. The physician has been en- 
couraged to look down from his lofty social position upon 
the humble storekeeper. We have not understood that a 
progressive storekeeper, sticking tenaciously to his monoto- 
nous task—re-investing his profits, enlarging his business 
and creating jobs, is making just as worth while and sub- 
stantial a contribution to his race as any doctor or lawyer. 
There is no desire to detract one mite from the importance 
of the professional in the life and fabric of our group, but 
I want to insist that we have not fully exploited our eco- 
nomic opportunities until we take a higher place in com- 
merce and trade. If we are to make ourselves felt economic- 
ally we must enter, on a larger scale, upon this field of 
endeavor. 

The elements which enter into the failure of Negro en- 
terprises will in a large measure be found to exist as the 
eause of failures of white businesses. It is true that the 
Negro merchant confronts adverse conditions with which 
the,»hite merchant does not have to contend. In most in- 
stances the Negro business man must cater exclusively to 
his o,/n group. The white business man does not suffer this 
handigap. With or without reason the colored man begins 
with the presumption of guilt hovering above him. Without 
proof his customers will believe him guilty of unsanitation, 
of discourtesy, of unprogressiveness, of depleted stock, of 
inferior goods, of slightly higher prices than his white com- 
petitor. The burden from the outset is upon him to prove 
his innocence. 

The story is told of an old colored woman who refused 
to trade with the colored grocer across the street. On one 
occasion, when pinned down for her reasons, she said that 
the colored grocer’s sugar was not as sweet as that she 
purchased elsewhere. It is the task of the Negro merchant 
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or business man to convince his fold that his sugar comes 
out of the same barrel as that of his white competitor. Thou- 
sands of successful Negro merchants have proved that this 
obstacle is not insurmountable. 

It is bit afield from my subject, but I do want to say 
this: Modern business methods are the result of evolution. 
They represent the composite and accumulated wisdom of 
commercialists down through the ages. We have not been 
privileged to achieve a mastery of this science as other 
groups about us have done. We should, therefore, have no 
hesitancy in acknowledging this excellence and emulating 
those who are more proficient than we. As a group we must 
serve an apprenticeship before we can hope to measure fully 
up in this highly competitive field. Did I purpose to enter 
the grocery business I should seek employment in the best 
and most successfully operated store in my town. It would 
matter little what that employment was—truck driver, 
janitor, or what not. The pay would be immaterial. I should 
be there to study and discover what made that store suc- 
cessful. The same would be true in the case of any other 
business I proposed to enter. 

After all, there is nothing mysterious about success or 
failure. The history of successful business institutions, when 
carefully reviewed, invariably reveals that the organizers 
and promoters were willing to work harder, make greater 
sacrifices and shoulder greater responsibilities than the av- 
erage man. It matters not whether it’s the plowman at his 
plow, the smith at his anvil, the merchant at his counter, 
the banker at his desk, the engineer at his throttle, the miner 
in his shaft, the seamstress at her needle, the stenographer 
at her keys, the mother at her cradle, if they are possessed 
with these virtues success is inevitable. 

C. C. SpauLprine 
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IS NOT THE AFRICAN NEGRO UNDERGOING A 
MORE DESIRABLE DEVELOPMENT THAN 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO?* 


Development here may be considered improvement 
along different lines, as usually relates to the progress of 
a group of people educationally, economically and spirit- 
ually. In the first place, the African Negro has a better 
spiritual background than the American Negro: that is, dat- 
ing back from the advent of the American Negro into 
America when he lost his African contact. While the Ne- 
groes’ two hundred and fifty years in America has 
served to give them training in education and industry, 
and helped them to accumulate considerable property, 
yet this hiatus in his African and American existence 
has served to develop a certain inferiority complex that 
differentiates the American Negro from the African. The 
African seems to feel himself equal to any other man 
on earth, and brooks no superior. He shows this in his ac- 
tions and in his talk while the American Negro has had in- 
stilled into him a subserviency that has almost made of him 
a defeatist who by his acts and talk does not consider him- 
self the equal of other men. | 

The American Negro, however, is an equal among his 
fellows and brooks no superior among them. He accepts 


_ much from the white man that he will not accept from one of 


his own race. Bad treatment from a white man may be con- 
stantly imposed and soon forgotten while the same treat- 
ment from a colored man would be instantly resented and 
long remembered. Statistics show that the Negroes of At- 
lanta and other Negro centers of population commit 80% 
of the murders; and 70% of these murders are killings of 
Negroes by Negroes. The American Negro, along economic 
lines, has developed a hostility to his compatriots of color 
to the extent that he reluctantly gives him his patronage 
in business or in the trades and professions. The Negro 


* An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in Atlanta, Georgia, November 16, 1932. 
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doctor, the Negro dentist, and the Negro undertaker have 
conquered this prejudice to a great extent in communities 
where there are either no such white professional and busi- 
ness men, or where the whites refuse to serve them. The 
Negro in religion has long ago tabooed the white minister. 
He will not allow him the privilege of caring for his spiritual 
affairs. The white lawyer may give him a deed to his land 
on earth, but the white minister cannot give him the deed 
to the promised land above. He will trust the white man to 
draw his will, to dispose of his earthly possessions. But 
a white minister cannot give him a ticket to his heavenly 
abode or advice as to the disposition of his soul. 

The American Negro has developed a number of undesir- 
able traits during his existence in this country that seem not 
to be characteristic of his African brother, and it would 
appear that he has very much to unlearn that he has too well 
learned in America, if he is to be lifted to the level with his 
African brother. In the first place, it is very probable that 
physically the American Negroes, both among women and 
men, are not equal to the African. This may be due to nat- 
ural causes resulting from a change from a nomadic and 
free and easy life in the tropics, to a North Temperate Zone 
where the hazards against health are more pronounced and 
have developed many diseases and ailments characteristic 
of this zone. The native African, however, who comes in 
contact with the white traders and adventurers along the 
coast region of Africa are showing signs of contracting 
many of the diseases characteristic of the people who live 
in the North Temperate Zones. They have not only taken 
on many of the diseases of the white man, but many of his 
vices. This is noticeable to travelers along the coast region 
and stands out in contrast to the condition of things in the 
hinterland where the white man has not penetrated to any 
great extent, and the African remains in his accustomed 
habits and ways. 

The American Negro has been subjected to a long list of 
treatments and conditions during his American existence 
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such as relegating him to the back alleys and streets along 
the railroads and river banks, and giving him for a long 
time no schools at all, and, since schools were established, 
segregating him in a system with inferior provisions for 
maintenance and development. 

As he has been discriminated against in educational mat- 
ters so he has been thwarted in his development in the 
industrial sphere. It is said that he is the ‘‘last to be hired 
and the first to be fired.’’ His wage scale is also generally 
less than that of other fellows. In the effort to earn a liv- 
ing, then, the Negro is under considerable handicaps. 

Usually, too, the colored community in America is neg- 
lected by political officials of the city or village, and the dis- 
position is to allow their sanitation and ordinary civie af- 
fairs to go neglected. This may be due to the fact that the 
Negro is not a political factor in the election of many of 
these municipal functionaries, who, therefore, do not rec- 
ognize them as voters. The voter, if he is white, obtains recog- 
nition while the non-voter, who may be of Negro descent, 
is not thus considered. In many instances the Negroes do 
not vote where they have the opportunity and might thus 
exercise some influence in their own political development. 
This fault is in their own ‘‘dear stars.’’ The ballot was in- 
tended as a defense against such things, and the man, white 
or black, who is so inept as to not use it, has himself to 
blame. 

The American Negro’s development has been limited 
within certain lines. He stands like some caged bird in 
an acre of space enclosed. He may move around inside 
of the enclosure and fly from tree to tree and from post to 
post, and he can feel free to a certain extent in doing so; 
but when he gets out of the cage or enclosure, public senti- 
ment requires that he be taught that he has a place, and 
must go back or must be put back and there remain. This 
decree of public sentiment may be called the unwritten law 
in reference to the American Negro. No such unwritten law 
applies in Africa in the sense that we refer to. And it is not 
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strange that the American Negro in two hundred and fifty 
years of such restriction, should to some extent, develop 
an inferiority complex and become a defeatist. 

There were at the close of the Civil War when the Ne- 
groes emerged from slavery into freedom many laws re- 
stricting his freedom in citizenship. For instance, the 
colored man could not bear arms in self defense, one of the 
special privileges of the United States Constitution. He 
could not give testimony in the courts where a white per- 
son’s interest was involved. He could not sit on juries, and 
he could not hold land. These provisions, however, being 
part of the Black Code of Reconstruction, were finally ex- 
punged from the statutes and, so far as the law now reads, 
a Negro is on an equality with all other citizens of the re- 
public. But this is not all. While the Black Codes were not al- 
lowed to exist because of the passage of new laws in their 
stead, yet, there has developed an unwritten law or custom 
which dominates and controls in every community. For in- 
stance, although a policeman in Mooneville he cannot go into 
the parks; and, on the other hand, although permitted to 
go into the parks in Sunville, he cannot be a policeman. 
In other words, custom runs a zigzag course. His privileges 
as a citizen are controlled by customs in the community in 
which he lives. Some are very drastic and others are less 
so. The harshness of the custom is the barometer of the re- 
ligion of the white people of the section. The Negro is the 
victim of whatever custom or imposition or favor that the 
dominant sentiment of the community in which he lives dic- 
tates. And to a great extent the American Negro has modi- 
fied or increased the harshness of this custom by either sub- 
mitting to it or refusing to conform thereto. Usually the cus- 
tom prefers an Uncle Tom Negro, and if the mass of the 
colored people of the community accept a position of Uncle 
Tom, they get Uncle Tom treatment. If they resist, other 
consequences may follow. 

The American brand of Negro is somewhat of a putty 
man, which is indigenous perhaps to the American soil. He 
‘‘stays put.’’ If he is given the vote, he votes to some ex- 
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tent. If it is taken away from him, he does not vote and 
makes little to do about it. If he has no school or the school 
fund is misappropriated as it has been in many cases, then 
he contents himself without the school. He seems to enjoy 
following Paul’s advice ‘‘to be content in whatever lot he 
is placed.’’ It is even alleged that, in the District of Colum- 
bia, the Capital of the Nation, where the laws are made and 
the president resides, the school fund is divided unequally— 
the Negro with twenty-six per cent of the population getting 
only nineteen per cent of the school fund. We could give 
figures to cover many other places and communities with the 
same disproportion in the division of the school fund. It is 
said even that we get only three hundred and forty thousand 
dollars out of six million and a half dollars appropriated by 
the National government for schools, when as a matter of 
fact we, with one tenth of the population, ought to receive one 
tenth of the six million and a half so appropriated. 

From the foregoing we may observe to some extent what 
kind of development the American Negro has undergone 
during his existence in this country, and it is seriously to 
be considered whether or not such a scheme of development 
as the American Negro has received should be imposed 
upon his brethren in Africa. The training of a people con- 
sists in giving them something else besides schools and 
churches. The idea of giving the Negro a full dose of religion 
minus Christianity seems to predominate among certain 
of the white church organizations that are fostering mis- 
sion schools in Africa. The idea seems to be to save the soul 
after death rather than preserve both soul and body be- 
fore death. Millions for soul saving, but only a few pennies 
for man saving, in spite of the fact that forty years ago 
the question arose in the Presbyterian board for examining 
foreign missionaries as to whether or not there was proba- 
tion for the African soul after death. 

We might remark here that there never was a time when 
the American Negro could not get a larger donation for 
a church than for any thing else and the African seems to 
be fed out of the same altruistic spoon smelted especially 
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for his benefit—all out of a misconceived idea of many 
white religionists as to what is good for any others than 
themselves. If the African is being trained a la Americana, 
as seems to be true in many instances, and as also seems 
to be devoutedly wished by many, then in two hundred and 
fifty years from now we expect him to arrive at the same 
stage of development of the American Negro, that is, re- 
ducing his illiteracy ninety-eight per cent after the Civil War 
to twenty-five per cent at present and bringing up his accumu- 
lations from practically nothing then to about two billions 
now, but in spite of this still remaining as an untouchable 
pariah in the make up of the American ethical placements. 

The African owing to his background and freedom from 
many of the American Negroes’ subserviency handicaps may 
not become molded into the same sort of individual as his 
American brother in the course of time by undergoing the 
same treatment. Let us hope that the ability of the African 
to employ mass action may gain him more in the future than 
the American Negro has gotten from his regimen of diet 
tossed over to him by pseudo-religious-political sentiment 
seemingly agreed upon as best fitted for his non-absorbable 
existence in the American plan of citizenship, and which 
has practically kneaded most of the American Negro’s mass 
action out of his aspirations. 

The American Negro’s failure to develop mass action 
has caused him to lose much that he otherwise might have. 
He has developed, however, an overwhelming propensity 
for mass action in social, lodge and church affairs. He can 
easily grope all night at hard work for a social function, 
or march all day in a parade, but it seems difficult for him 
to cooperate for his educational, economic and political wel- 
fare. The same effort is being made to prevent mass action 
among the Africans as was made to prevent it among 
American Negroes. Africa is divided up among the different 
nations of Europe, and the control of the natives is, there- 
fore, in the hands of these nations that hold sovereignity 
over them, but the Africans are learning that their best 
interest lies in hanging together, to prevent, as Benjamin 
Franklin would say, ‘‘their hanging separately.’ 
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Harking back to Jamestown when the twenty Negro 
slaves landed there in 1619 some one wonders why they did 
not hang together and resist enslavement. It had been 
sought to enslave the poor whites of this colony, but they 
took themselves to the hills and mountains. It was also 
sought to enslave the Indians and make them do the work 
and thus avoid the period known as the ‘‘starving time,’’ 
_ but the Indians said something to John Smith and the 
““F.F.V’s’’ of Virginia that sounded something like ‘‘Oh 
yeah?’’ They did not work, but grabbed a tomahawk. It was 
left to the twenty Negroes and their descendants to do the 
work and save the colony. Whitfield wrote from Bethesda 
eolony in South Carolina, ‘‘For the Lord’s sake, send us 
more Negroes, for one Negro has produced more in a year 
than 150 whites.’’ With the African slaves, then, came the 
bread winners, and their numbers increased until by new 
arrivals and multiplication of those who had already come, 
the number reached approximately four million at the end 
of the Civil War. The whites fed them on religion and 
told them about the paved streets and golden slippers of 
the new Jerusalem and how it all might be theirs if they 
would obey Paul’s advice, saying, ‘‘Servants, be obedient 
unto your masters.’’ The Jamestown slaves and their 
descendants looked into the good book provided for them by 
their masters and taking the master’s interpretation of the 
word said it must be so because the Bible says so. With their 
eyes on the great expanse of the ocean lying between them 
and their African homeland and with shackles and the lash 
waiting their disobedience to the rule of their new environ- 
ment they philosophically, perhaps mistakenly, adopted the 
white man’s idea of scriptural interpretation instead of in- 
terpreting the word to suit themselves. The African is not 
being developed along these lines, and this bespeaks for him 
a more substantial progress in manhood rights in the future 
than his American brother has attained during the past. 

Epwarp A. JoHNSON 


DOCUMENTS 


Captain Arthur B. Spingarn, of New York City, has done 
the thing which many of our co-workers should do. He is 
always on the lookout for valuable documents which give the 
hidden truths of the past. He has sent us several of these, but 
probably the most important are the following letters of 
William Lloyd Garrison, Prudence Crandall, and Arnold 
Buffum. 

Boston, May 30, 1831 
Rev. 8S. 8S. Jocelyn: 

Beloved Coadjutor—I hasten to answer your very important 
and most interesting letter; and the first thing in my preference 
shall be an apology for my delay in answering your former epistle. 
The truth is, I have been purporsing, from day to day, ever since 
it arrived to send you a long reply; but the cares of business and 
the deceptive promises of procrastination have defeated my inten- 
tion. 

The proposal to establish a college for our colored population, 
and the prospect of its being carried into effect, infuse new blood 
into my veins, and animate my heart. During my residence in 
Baltimore, the establishment of such an institution, on precisely 
the same plan as the one suggested in your letter, was an absorbing 
object of mine, and caused a great deal of conversation among the 
friends of emancipation. No systematic exertions were made, how- 
ever, and consequently the scheme miscarried. I have no strong 
faith in the success of the enterprise: it can be, and must be, ac- 
complished. 

The offer made by Mr. Tappan is characteristic of his generos- 
ity. What a faithful steward of the Lord; His heart is a perpetual 
fountain of benevolence, which waters the whole land-always flow- 
ing, and never diminishing. The way to lay up treasure in Heaven 
is to desperse our worthy possessions in promotion of the cause 
of humanity and religion. 

Although it has not been my privilege to see you, I have fre- 
quently heard of your disinterested and unremitted toils in be- 
half of the colored population of New Haven. I can imagine the 
difficulties which must have towered in your path—the indifference, 
the neglect, the prejudice, which you must necessarily have en- 
countered ; but the victory is yours. A higher panegyrice than mine 
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awaits you; ‘‘Well done, good and faithful servant—enter thou 
into the joy of the Lord.”’ 

All things considered, the Liberator gets along bravely—already 
enumerating 500 voluntary subscribers. Most of these, however, 
are colored individuals. Our white people are shy of the paper; or 
rather they are indifferent to its object. Not more than twenty 
five are subscribers in this city. The ill success is partly owing to 
colonization influence, which is directly and actively opposed to 
the Liberator. 

You may expect me in New Haven on Saturday, when we will 
commune with each other by word of mouth instead of the pen. 

With high Admiration and esteem, 

I remain your friend and fellow laborer till death 


[Signed] Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 


Boston 11 Inst. 1832 
Rev. Simeon Jocelyn 
New Haven, Conn. 


My Dear Friend 


I have improved every opportunity for consulting those in- 
terested in the object relative to our proposed institution for the 
education of colored youth. I find that the idea of a seminary of 
the manual labor system very much more acceptable than that of 
a ‘‘College.’’ On the other hand I am told that some friends of the 
cause having presented to the public the proposition of a ‘‘College’’ 
and having been driven back will never consent to surrender in such 
manner as would amount to an asknowledgement of defeat that it 
is therefore very important that the plan for the ‘‘College’’ should 
go forward. Now it seems to me that names are of no consequence 
it is the object which we should strive to accomplish. I would there- 
fore propose that the friends of the two propositions unite their 
best efforts for raising a capital of fifty thousand dollars or as near 
that sum as possible for the establishment of an institution on the 
manual labor system for the education of colored youth. The loca- 
tion and arrangements to be determined at a general meeting of the 
contributors to the amount of ten dollars and upwards. The insti- 
tution to be incorporated in the State where it may be located by 
such name as may hereafter be agreed upon. In view of this ar- 
rangement being acceptable to our good friends in all parts of the 
country we think it very desirable that W. L. Garrison should im- 
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mediately proceed to England to solicit donations for the purpose 
whilst we are in this country also making collections that the work 
may be going forward with all suitable dispatch. To accomplish 
this object it is necessary to raise $500 to defray Garrison’s ex- 
penses or to obtain for him a letter of credit on London for £100 
sterling to be used in case of necessity. If Arthur Tappan will give 
him such a letter of credit we will at once furnish him with what 
may be necessary to carry him to London where we hope he would 
make such collections as to have no occasion to use the letter but 
it will not do to send him out without the certainty of means to 
defray his expenses. It is desirable that he should be in London 
at the approaching anniversary of the Anti-Slavery Society of 
course he ought to sail immediately and he is quite ready as soon 
as he can be assured of the necessary funds. 

I suppose they will understand from the foregoing that our 
proposition now is that we relinquish the plan of an institution 
separate from that heretofore contemplated by our friends at New 
York ete. and that we unite with you in efforts to raise the neces- 
sary funds to establish as soon as possible. ‘‘An institution on the 
Manual labor system for the education of colored youth the loca- 
tion and definite plan to be arranged by a general meeting of those 
who contribute to the amount of ten dollars or upwards and to be 
incorporated in the State where located by such name as may be 
hereafter agreed upon.’’ Please to consult A. Tappan and write to 
Garrison and Knapp in answer as I may not be in the city and 
oblige thy friend in behalf of the Committee. 

Arnold Buffum 


Canterbury, Feb. 26th, 1833 

Mr. Jocelyn Sir 

I can inform you that I arrived home last Friday evening—soon 
called my family together and laid before them the object of my 
journey and endeavoured to convince them of the propriety of the 
pursuit. My views by them were pretty cordially received. Saturday 
morning I called on several of the neighbours and to my astonish- 
ment they exhibited but little opposition. But since that time the 
people have become very much alarmed for fear the reputation of 
their village will be injured. 

Last evening they helde a meeting to consult what shall be done 
to destroy the school I have now in contemplation. They appointed 
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a committee (to wait on me at 9 o’clock this morning) comprised 
of foure of the most powerful men of the towne. They callede ande had 
an interview with me—told me the meeting hade resolve to do every 
thing in their power to destroy my undertaking ande that they could 
do it and should do it ande what will be the result of this commo- 
tion I cannot tell—Knowing that the opinion of great men (such 
as Mr. Tappan) would stand against a swelling tide of opposition 
—I therefore made as free use of his name in laying the obbject 
before my friends and neighbors as I thought proper—I told them 
he was a friend to this benevolent object ande that they did not 
doubt as they well knew his character. I was thankful for one ex- 
pression that fell from his lips while on board the Steamboate which 
was ‘‘he did not know but he should come with the scholars when 
they entered school.’’ I told this to the people and this seemed to 
alloy their feelings very much. I presume his presence here would 
alleviate the feelings of many but that is a favour to great to be 
expected. I have written this day to Mr. Garrison and desired him 
to intercede with Mr. Buffum to visit me soon as he has not yet 
fulfilled his engagement. Your opinion and advice will be THANK- 
FULLY received on this occasion and I hope you will by no means 
withhold it but write me IMMEDIATELY. 
Yours with the greatest respect 
P. Crandall 


Please write me IMMEDIATELY. 


Canterbury, April 9th, 1833 

Mr. Joclyn 
Dear Friend 

In the midst of tribulation the gleaming hope that better days 
will yet be mine gives tranquility to my feelings while surrounded 
by those whose enmity and bitterness of feeling can hardly be con- 
templated. It is a fact that many of the inhabitants of C met 
last Friday evening at the Masonic Hall in this Village and re- 
solved that they would not sell anything to me or my family and 
that they would not in any otherwise assist me. There was one man 
Mr. Stephen Coit that withdrew from the resolve and told them 
that if anyone wished to buy of him he should sell to them. This 
man and his wife I trust are christians and have previous to been 
violently opposed to me. 

On Sabbath evening I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Wm. L. 
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Garrison lecture at Brooklyn Ct. I passed the night at the same 
house with him and indeed it was a source of great joy. 

The next day he sent for the stage driver to come for him when 
the stage left for Hartford but to his astonishment he never come. 
Mr. G. Benson soon procured a carriage and he overtook the stage 
after a ride of about three miles. Towards evening the news came 
that the Deputy Sherrif was in pursuit of him. The Sherrif went 
to Brooklyn in great haste and inquired for Garrison and if he 
had gone—he soon went to the hotel took his horse and rode west. 
We have been informed this morning that the Sherrif returned but 
why we do not know and for what they were going to take Mr. 
Garrison. We do not know, but we presume for what he said in the 
Tiberator.”’ 

It was also hinted that they wished to carry him to the South 
—This indeed was the occasion of much sorrow. It was his inten- 
tion to lecture in Hartford this evening to the people of color. 

His intention is to be in New Haven soon. I have but one boarder 
yet and one day scholar and I wish you to encourage those that 
are coming to come immediately. On account of the printer Mr. 
Mays letters to A. T. Judson will not be out until Thursday of 
this week. 

It is supposed by a gentleman on whom I think I ean rely, that 
there were five writs issued for Mr. Garrison yesterday. The truth 
of what I have stated I will write you by the next mail if I can 
possibly obtain it. Please give my love to Mrs. Jocelyn and I remain 
with respect 

Yours P. Crandall 


Rev. S. S. Jocelyn 


Canterbury, April 17th, 1833 
Rev. S. S. Jocelyn 
New Haven, Conn. 


My very Dear Friend 

Disappointment seems yet to be my lot. I have only two boarders 
and one day scholar—one girl is under warning to depart the town. 
Her accusation is that she is residing here against the peace of the 
state. A copy of the warning I gave to Mr. May to send where he 
chose—and he immediately commenced writing to Mr. Tappan on 
the same sheet therefore I forbear sending a second copy not doubt- 
ing you have read it ere this. 
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I am informed that Miss Hammond is not to be carried home by 
the select men but I am to have a writ served upon me as soon as 
the law will allow it. Miss Hammond came here last week on Friday 
and was warned on Saturday evening about 7 o’clock and as the 
law obliges those who harbor foreigners to pay $1.68 per week I 
presume I shall be subjected to that penalty next Friday. Sabbath 
evening I went to see my dear dear friend Mr. May. I asked him 
if in case a writ should be served upon me whether I should pay the 
fine or stand trial and he said stand trial. I wish you would answer 
me this question by the next mail after you receive this—it will not 
be in time for this week but it will for the next. I think it is best 
to pay the first fine when demanded but that I shall not do with- 
out first consulting Mr. May. A written offer of bonds has been 
presented to the selectmen by Mr. May to secure the town against 
any damage that shall be done by any of my pupils. I presume bonds 
will not be accepted by them—This is a day of trial—all who will 
dare venture to encounter the public feeling at all must expect to 
be branded with all the marks of disgrace that can be heaped upon 
them by their enemies. 

The thought of such opposition as has been raised in the minds 
of the people of Canterbury and the adjoining towns never once 
entered into my mind while contemplating the change I am now 
endeavoring to effect in my school. Very true I thought many of the 
high-minded worldly men would oppose the plan but that christians 
would act so unwisely and conduct in a manner so outrageously 
was a thought distant from my view. I have put my hand to the 
plough and I will never no never look back—I trust God will help 
me keep this resolution for in Him only there is safety for mine 
own arm never brought salvation. 

I have had in the Providence of God to pass through many try- 
ing seasons but place them all together they are of small moment 
compared with the present scene of adversity—yet in the midst 
of this affliction I am as happy as at any moment of my life—I 
never saw the time when I was the least apprehensive that adversity 
would harm me—but I can truly say I have been many times fear- 
ful that through the blessings and mercies dispensed to me by the 
hand of God my heart would become hardened in the days of pros- 
perity and I forgot to thank the Giver while I enjoyed the gift. 

If this school is crushed by inhuman laws another I suppose can- 
not be obtained, certainly one for white scholars can never be 
taught by me. As for myself I think I shall fare well enough—I 
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have sufficient property in my hands to pay my debts—to work I 
am not ashamed and to beg I do not fear the necessity. 

April 20th—Yesterday I called on Mr. May found him very anx- 
ious to hear from you and Mr. Tappan—He says stand trial with 
the town if they sue me—it is his opinion they can not collect a fine. 
Petitions to present to the General Assembly are circulating in 
various towns in this region of country and I am informed by Mr. 
White that the petition in Canterbury is not like those that are cir- 
culating in the other towns—I have not yet been able to obtain a 
copy of either but think I shall soon. I have received a letter from 
that invaluable man A. Tappan today—he thinks it best to sus- 
tain the school where it is if it can be done without to great ex- 
pense and if otherwise seek a place somewhere else—Mr. May yes- 
terday received a letter from a friend of his informing him that in 
the town of Reading Mass. the people are willing to have my school 
established. Do not mention this to anyone until we get further 
information from that town—Mr. Judson and his party think Mr. 
May’s letters are so very flat that they are not worth much notice 
—certainly not an answer. 

The boat leaves Norwich on Monday but I have not determined 
whether I shall take it for New York or not. 

Yours with great regard 
P. Crandall 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Lonely America. By LorHrop Stopparp. (New York: Doubleday, 

Doran, 1932. Pp. xvi, 358.) 

Only the general thesis and one chapter of this work really 
come within the purview of this Journal. Some ten years ago Mr. 
Stoddard in his The Rising Tide of Color gave the world a lurid 
tale of the dangers which threatened white civilization if it in- 
dulged in another holocaust like that from 1914 to 1918. That part 
of his thesis was almost unexceptionable. But when Mr. Stoddard 
gave current to his Nordic superiority views, he embarrassed those 
‘‘heredity-mongers’’ who were endeavoring to keep the discussion 
on a pseudo-scientifie basis. These same views, although not so 
blatantly proclaimed, stalk through the pages of Lonely America. 
Perhaps they are the last gasp of this die-hard in a cause that 
no reputable scientist any longer espouses. For the generation that 
was too young to read his The Rising Tide of Color this last work 
may be recommended as a reminder of the widely accepted thesis 
of the last decade. 

In his chapter on Latin America the author gives freest rein 
to his favorite thesis. Thus he attempts to show that of all of the 
inferior Latin-American tribe, the Caribbean republics are the most 
hopeless, for there one finds ‘‘languid Negroes and neurotic mon- 
grels.’’ Again, he declares, ‘‘Gradually most of the South Ameri- 
can states attained a measure of stability, but the little republics 
of the Caribbean remained a prey to chronic turmoil often verging 
on downright anarchy. Their low-grade populations, consisting most- 
ly of illiterate Indians, Negroes, and mixed breeds of various shades, 
appeared wholly incapable of orderly self-government, and the tem- 
porary rule of iron-handed dictators always ended in a fresh plunge 
into revolutionary chaos.’’ (pp. 72-73) Without being captious one 
might inquire whether Mr. Stoddard remembers that Peru, Bolivia, 
and Ecuador are in South America. Canada, of course, is a desirable 
neighbor because she belongs to the same superior racial strain as 
do the dominant white Americans. The reader naturally wonders 
what Mr. Stoddard is going to do with Brazil which, in spite of 
the largest Negro percentage in its population, has been one of the 
most stable of all the Latin American countries—or of countries 
in any other section of the world. Since the past does not prove his 
thesis here, Mr. Stoddard hopes that in the future Brazil ‘‘may 
eventually break up along racial lines.’’ 
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One may quarrel with the author’s method. It is not that of 
the scientist or of the historian. Mr. Stoddard is a prosecuting at- 
torney who knows all of the tricks of the profession. Above all, 
he marshals all of the evidence that will support his case and bland- 
ly ignores the evidence on the other side. He cites the loans of some 
of the Caribbean republics to show their incapacity for self-gov- 
ernment, but never thinks to mention the fact that, to take only one 
instance, the respectable London firm of bankers, Hartmont and 
Company, continued to sell bonds after Santo Domingo had can- 
celled its contract. The bankers, of course, kept the funds thus ob- 
tained after cancellation and charged them against the island re- 
public. And in giving the lamentable history of Mexico, he writes 
as though he had never heard of Henry Lane Wilson and the part 
he played in the events leading up to the murder of President 
Madero. In view of these grave lapses there is no need to point out 
his inaccuracies of fact, as, for example, when he refers to Olney’s 
famous note of 1896 and to the Washington Conference of 1922 
which ‘‘covered only ‘capital ships’—battleships and battle cruis- 
ers; [and] bound only the naval great powers—America, Britain, 
and Japan.’’ Falsus in uno is not always falsus in ommbus, but many 
scientists will conclude that Mr. Stoddard’s biology is as unsound 
as his history is inaccurate. 


The Free Negro Family. By E. FRANKLIN Frazier, Ph.D. (Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Fisk University Press, 1932. Pp. 75.) 


Recently Dr. Frazier produced a valuable book entitled The 
Negro Family in Chicago. To the writing of this work he gave 
thought and care after having made extensive researches in this 
field. This treatise met the approval of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago under which he worked and because of this and other 
works of merit he was awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
The Negro Family in Chicago has been extensively read, and in 
spite of being sometimes misunderstood it has served the valuable 
purpose of directing attention to the importance of the social his- 
tory of the American Negro. This book has already been reviewed 
in these columns. 

In the ease of The Free Negro Family, the book herein consid- 
ered, the author has not lived. up to his reputation. The book is 
published as one of the Fisk University Social Science Series. The 
impression it makes, however, is that it is a sort of by-product of 
the study referred to above or an effort to summarize the thought of 
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a few other studies of this kind. The work is rather brief, and the 
reader finds difficulty in learning the reason for its production with 
such little new light thrown upon the pathway. Certainly the au- 
thor should have extended his researches much further and the 
Director of the Department of Social Science of Fisk University 
should have insisted upon a higher standard for this production. 
We are hoping that this will be the case in the future. 

To explain in more detail exactly what is herein meant we might 
say that on every page but thirty-five the author either quoted the 
work of the Director of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History or those of others whose treatises were produced under 
his supervision. The reviewer does not take the position that these 
productions are not worth quoting, but a monograph should have 
been developed to the extent that so much dependence upon what has 
already been produced would not be so apparent. It makes the book 
look too much like a check-list or a summary of what the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History and one or two others 
have done in the development of a subject in which the author is in- 
terested. 


The Emancipator. By Evisu Empree. A Reprint, with a brief 
sketch of the editor by Dr. Robert H. White. (Nashville: B. H. 
Murphy, Publisher 1932. Pp. 112.) 

This book is the result of an investigation which brought to light 
the complete files of the first abolition paper in the United States. 
Such a file is now in the possession of the Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety. This book is a reproduction of this file. For an illumination of 
these materials, moreover, Dr. Robert H. White has written a most 
interesting sketch of Elihu Embree, making use of two original and 
unpublished documents found in an attic of an old house in Mur- 
freesboro, the first capital of Tennessee. These were two anti-slavery 
petitions on both of which the name of Embree appears as a memo- 
rialist. 

Elihu Embree was born in Washington County, Tennessee, No- 
vember 11, 1782. After undergoing such training as the frontier 
then afforded he and his brother, Elijah Embree, took up iron manu- 
facture in which their father, Thomas Embree, had been engaged. 
Elihu was not much of a business man, however, or he seemed to 
neglect it for the anti-slavery agitation, an interest which he in- 
herited from his father. Elihu was a conscience-stricken slaveholder, 
and he provided for the liberation of his own slaves and joined with 
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the Manumission Society of Tennessee to wage war on the institu- 
tion. He resigned from the society, however, because it did not take 
as high ground against the institution as he believed he could by dis- 
connecting himself therefrom. Upon the departure from Tennessee 
of Charles Osborn and John Rankin, the moving spirits of the or- 
ganization up to that time, Embree became its chief exponent. The 
two striking memorials referred to above, then, followed as an ex- 
pression of the renewed vigor of the society in the struggle against 
slavery. 

The numbers of The Emancipator reprinted in this volume ap- 
peared in Jonesborough during 1820. The first number appeared 
April 30, 1820, and the last given in the book bears the date of 
October 31, 1820. The first issue sets forth the ‘‘ Address of the Edi- 
tor’’ in which the purposes of the undertaking are given. It is clearly 
set forth that the paper was to be an abolition organ. The Eman- 
cipator was taken up with the proceedings, correspondence, and trans- 
actions of benevolent and anti-slavery societies. Essays, petitions, 
resolutions and addresses of the same order occupied also considerable 
space. In several issues appeared poems dealing with the condition 
of the slave, the evils of the pet institution, and an idealization of 
freedom as the great desideratum of man. Considered according to 
the standards of that time and place, The Emancipator was well 
edited. There is no evidence that it was a financial success or that it 
was self-supporting. It seems that this reformer, like most of his 
day, had to sacrifice both time and means to send his message to 
an unwilling world. 

On the whole, it should be said that the publication of this 
book is timely, and the author and the publisher have rendered 
American historical scholarship a valuable service in making this 
material available. The history of the South thereby comes into 
the possession of a new chapter, and the story of freedom against 
slavery is enriched more than we can now estimate. Unfortunately, 
this aspect of our history has been treated in the heat of passion 
without adequate facts to justify claims on either side. A publica- 
tion like this, however, tends to bring the real picture into view. 


Le Répertoire Africain. By Henri Dusors, 8.J., Secrétaire, Con- 
férence des Missions Catholiques d’Afrique. (Rome: La Sodalité 
de S. Pierre Claver—Via dell’ Olmata, 16, Roma (123), 1932. 
Pp. xvii, 400. (Price $1.50, $1.25, 90c.) 
Racial backgrounds must needs play an important part in the 
lives of any racial group. Considered apart from its racial back- 
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grounds no racial group can be either understood or evaluated. The 
Negro in the United States is perhaps the exception that proves the 
rule. Cut off with utter ruthlessness from the parent stock, trans- 
planted suddenly into an alien milieu, engrafted promiscuously on 
other stocks, similar as well as dissimilar, the Negro should not 
wonder that his racial backgrounds were all but totally submerged. 
Every connecting tie was sundered, all social bonds snapped. The 
Negro became the embodiment of ‘‘The Man without a Country.”’ 

Negroes, like other citizens of our country, need to discover 
Africa. Ethnologically it may be their motherland, but race-con- 
sciously it exercises a weaker appeal than Italy does to a fifth gen- 
eration scion of Rome. Africa is a foreign country, an alien continent 
to the American Negro. Is this desirable? Will the Negro’s character 
not profit by a deeper knowledge of his own racial origins? Will he 
not be inspired to make a contribution to the development of the 
homeland of his ancestors, a development as significant perhaps as 
any yet attempted by alien whites? Le Répertoire Africain by 
Pére Henri Dubois seems well adapted to arouse interest in the 
Dark Continent. 

Pére Dubois’ book is a miniature cyeclopedia rather than a hand- 
book of Africa. Prepared primarily to assist missionaries, it will be 
of distinct service to writers and to all who seek that broader un- 
derstanding so essential to a grasp of an elusive problem. From his 
own missionary labors in Madagascar, where he spent many years 
in actual contact with African situations, the author brings to his 
task a sympathetic appreciation as well as a sober realization of 
the complex elements that affect the Dark Continent. He has played 
an important role during the vast seven years in Rome at missionary 
exhibitions, conferences and reorganizations affecting missionary en- 
terprises. French lucidity of style, a cosmopolitan viewpoint, per- 
sonal experience and sobriety of judgment conspire to produce an 
objectivity of statement that scorns mere partisanship and narrow 
propaganda. He says, ‘‘nous avons cherché a présenter les doctrines 
des différentes écoles d’une maniére aussi loyale, aussi précise, aussi 
objective que possible.’’ This factual presentation lifts the book out 
of the category of the ‘‘Tendenz-Schrift’’ and places it on a scientific 
basis, though, as the author states, it is not science ‘‘dans le sens 
de pure érudition.’’ 

There are five sections, each divided into chapters, namely, 
‘‘Some General Notions on Africa,’ (pp. 1-56); ‘‘Colonial and 
Missionary Problems in Africa,’’ (pp. 57-100); ‘‘Missionary 
Topies,’’ (pp. 101-200) ; ‘‘Contemporary Religious Forces in Our 
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Africa,’’ (pp. 201-276); ‘‘Documents or Working Tools,’’ (pp. 
277-394). 

The first four chapters recounting the history of Africa are a 
model of compression. Political divisions, geology, climate, seven 
regions or zones, various races, languages and cultures, with separate 
chapters on art and music, comprise the first section. The chapter 
on music is one of the longest and has some surprisingly analytical ob- 
servations. Melody predominates, simple but entrancing, in the major 
rather than in the minor key, natural and spontaneous, as it pro- 
ceeds from elemental natural emotions in marked contrast to the 
artificialities produced by European music with its emphasis on 
repetition of the beat. Closely related to magic, exorcism and super- 
stitious practices of tribal origin, African music holds a place that 
European music could never fill nor even hope to assimilate. 

In the second section Pére Dubois outlines the fundamental dis- 
cussion involved in the colonization of Africa. The policies of as- 
similation and of adaptation are briefly set forth, as also the policy 
of the realists, who, abstracting from theories, deal with problems in 
the concrete as these arise. As a convenient summary the discussion 
is helpful. The language problem, which bristles with complications 
just as in India and China, is analyzed in chapter six. The educa- 
tional situation in general is discussed in chapter seven, agriculture 
in chapter eight, and foreed labor concludes the section. Principles 
rather than statistics predominate in this section. 

The third section, the longest in the book, contains a thorough 
disquisition on missionary problems. Educational work, medical 
needs, scientific endeavors, social work, all receive generous space. 
The longest chapter is devoted to a discussion of what missionaries 
are doing and should do to promote anthropological, ethnological 
and linguistic projects in addition to their primary duties as mis- 
sionaries, Strong emphasis is placed on proper and adequate prep- 
aration for missionary work under our modern conditions. The 
formation of a native clergy and development of catechists and lay 
helpers is warmly commended. Pére Dubois is a firm believer in 
helping the natives to help themselves. While he would gradually 
prepare the way for a self-sustaining organization among them, he 
deprecates placing too great a responsibility on inexperienced in- 
dividuals. Those best acquainted with the development of Negro 
institutions in the United States will not fail to approve such a 
view. Precipitate action after the Civil War undoubtedly retarded 
the progress of the American Negro in many ways. The few pages 
devoted to African art as affected by the missions show a com- 
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mendable appreciation of fostering native talent rather than turn- 
ing it to other sources for inspiration. A discussion of cooperation 
with missionary agencies and of missionary resources brings out 
the point that Catholic mission support is far from adequate. 

The seventy-six pages constituting the fourth part form a suc- 
cinct evaluation of the religious forces at work in Africa. Copts, 
Mohammedans, Protestants, Catholics and pagans—each sect has a 
chapter to itself. Tables of statistics and summaries, valuable for 
comparisons, are introduced very frequently. The whole section 
lends itself to a close study of missionary activity. 

The final section opens with an account of the degree of civiliza- 
tion and culture encountered in the various parts of Africa, the 
foundation as it were upon which missionary labors rest. The sum- 
mary of types is an admirable help to the understanding of racial 
relations. Ethnologie and geographic factors receive attention in 
separate chapters, and this is followed by a special study of the 
question of marriage as it exists in Africa. Protestant and Catholic 
mission statistics including personnel, budgets, etc., are given in 
detail. A valuable feature introduced here is a list of those mis- 
sionaries who are specializing in scientific labors. There is also a 
brief summary of the Negro situation in the United States, which 
apart from some errors in printing, is rather accurate in its outlines. 

Nearly forty pages of bibliography give detailed references to 
books and journals dealing with most phases of African life and 
culture. English references are somewhat scarce, but Mr. Works’ 
Bibliography stands as the first general reference work, followed 
by the Negro Yearbook. Finally, seven pages are devoted to a most 
interesting list of works printed in African languages by the Sodality 
of St. Peter Claver, including linguistic and other publications as 
well as many purely religious works. A number of maps add to the 
attractiveness of the volume and to its usefulness. 

Pére Dubois has written a rather complete book for the purpose 
he had in mind. The language is simple rather than literary, though 
he is not dry and erudite, but rather enthusiastic, even rhetorical 
at times. The book may well delight any Negro. Here is genuine 
sympathy, though shorn of patronizing airs. Here is understanding 
and a sincere desire to be helpful, but helpful through eliciting co- 
operation not by holding the leading-strings. Here is brotherly 
charity, not a mere humanitarian interest. Le Répertoire Africain 
is well calculated indeed to foster that genuine inter-racial under- 
standing which must be at the basis of all worth-while cooperation. 

B. Person STALLWORTH 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Dr. Harold A. Moody, head of the League of Colored 
Peoples, of London, has addressed the Director a communica- 
tion along with a copy of a discourse delivered in the further- 
ance of this work. In both of these, which follow, is found an 
illuminating account of what is going on in the interracial 
sphere in England and the present status there of persons of 
African blood. 


Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon St., 
London, E.C. 4 
25/11/32 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
The Association for the study of Negro Life and History, 


Menasha, Wisconsin, 
1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


My dear Dr. Woodson, 

I know you will forgive me for not acknowledging before this the 
safe receipt of all the books you so kindly sent to me, and which I 
value ever so much, 

Since I saw you last I have been very busy endeavouring to 
get on its feet the Hostel of which I spoke to you when you were 
here, and at last I see it on the horizon and hope that it will be 
opened early next year, that is, if there is no further hitch. 

I have also been touring Ireland—2000 miles and 24 meetings 
there—and many parts of England, in the pursuit of my purpose 
to educate the people of this country on the needs and aspirations 
of our race and my work has not been altogether in vain. 

I am now endeavouring to organize a Christmas Party for all 
the poorer Coloured Children in London, and if I can finance this 
successfully to endeavour to do something similar for Liverpool and 
Cardiff. 

Will you continue to send me the Journal of Negro History. I 
should like to receive the October issue. The exchange is very much 
against us just now, but we shall have to adjust this later on. 

I am enclosing herewith notes of an address I recently delivered 
so that you may see a brief account of our work. You may keep 
this copy. 
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I hope you were successful in getting most of the material you 
wanted while in Europe and that you are well on with your new 
work. 

Yours most sincerely, 

With kindest regard, 
Harold A. Moody 


THe WorK oF THE LEAGUE OF COLOURED PEOPLES 


A Innch Hour Address Delivered by 
Dr. Harold A. Moody at 
Friends House 
18/10/32 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies & Gentlemen: 


The League of Coloured Peoples came into being on Friday, the 
13 of March, 1931, at a meeting held in the Central Y.M.C.A. Tot- 
tenham Court Rd., when some seventy coloured people and others 
were present. The meeting approved of the objects of the new or- 
ganization and instructed a representative committee to draw up 
a constitution. This was duly presented and after some discussion 
adopted. 

The League’s inaugural meeting was held on Friday, June 5, 
1931 in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., and was addressed by 
Mr. Paul Robeson, Sir Harry Armstrong, Mr. E. T. Nelson, Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson, Mr. H. A. T. Polak, Mr. C. F. Andrews, Dr. 
Morgan, and others. 

At one time or the other our platform has been occupied by 
The Lord Olivier, The Lord Snell, Sir Samuel Wilson, Dr. Drum- 
mond Shiels, Dr. Charles H. Wesley, Dr. C. G. Woodson, Mr. Bar- 
rister Sekyi, Dr. Adeniyi Jones, Mr. Warren Scott, Mr. Albert 
Marryshow, and Dr. Potter, Dean of Faculty of Laws, King’s Col- 
lege, London. 


REASONS FOR THE ORGANIZATION 


a. The increased and increasing incidence of Colour Prejudice in 
this country as evidenced by the difficulty experienced by many 

, of getting suitable hotel and boarding house accommodations and 
of obtaining admission into hospitals, colleges, and medical 
schools. 

b. The increasing bitterness and antagonism arising among coloured 
people as a result of such prejudice. 
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ce. The fact that there were in existence two or three small power- 
less organizations, which had resolved themselves into meetings 
of a few people to talk over their grievances and to utter dia- 
tribes of wrath and vengeance against British people. 

d. The necessity for some constructive force to bring about better 
interracial understanding and relationships within the Empire 
and more especially in this great country of yours. 

e. The noble effort of the Friends Service Council in the formation 
of the Joint Council and the desire, born of an innate sense of 
independence and racial pride, to help ourselves. 

What some of us were concerned about was not so much the 
present attitude of the British People toward us but the future at- 
titude of our people toward the British People. 


THE TERM COLOURED 


As far as we are concerned this term includes everybody, be- 
cause there are no WHITE people. The whitest man, I am told, 
possesses at least 15% pigment without which he could not live. 
The albino is perhaps the nearest approach to a white man, but he 
is a medical curiosity and therefore not a practical proposition. We 
therefore admit all people as members. For the practical purpose of 
the League, however, our work is mainly confined to people of 
African descent—at present mainly West Indian and West African 
—although we have some Indians in our ranks. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE 


To promote and protect the social, educational, economic and 
political interests of its members. 
To interest members in the welfare of Coloured Peoples in 
all parts of the world. 
To improve relations between the races. 
To cooperate and affiliate with organizations sympathetic to 
Coloured People. 
In pursuance of these objects we sent a delegate to Geneva 
to the International Conference on African Children in June, 1931. 
In July, 1931 we sent a resolution to the British Olympic Associa- 
tion in the matter of the suggestion from South Africa that Coloured 
competitors should be excluded from the Empire Olympic games 
to be held there in 1934. 
Then we tackled the incidence of the Colour Bar in London 
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Hotels and Restaurants and sent letters to the Home Secretary and 
the Colonial Secretary, as a result of which Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister gave the President of the League a long interview and sub- 
sequently made a statement which received very much press 
notice. He said that as British citizens these coloured people were 
entitled to a ready welcome. Could anything be more unfortunate 
than that men of seniority and understanding in their own coun- 
tries, successful in the professions, and active in public work, as 
well as young men who had sought and gained admission to the 
inns of Court and the great schools of British Medicine, should 
be refused admission to some restaurant or place of public resort 
or entertainment in this country? 

Then we approached the Central Y.W.C.A., because we were 
given to understand that they were manifesting Colour Prejudice, 
but we were assured in a very courteous letter that this was entirely 
against their principles. 

In February of this year we had a combined meeting with the 
All Peoples Association of which Sir Evelyn Wrench is the founder, 
when the Rt. Hon Lord Olivier presided. There were some 600 
people present and I had the privilege of being the principal speaker 
to the resolution ‘‘that the elimination of the Colour Bar is practic- 
able and is essential to the suecessful development of civilisation.’’ 

I have myself traveled in different parts of England and Wales, 
and I have just completed a two thousand mile journey in Ireland 
and have used the opportunities thus afforded me in important 
eentres to deal with the Colour Problem and the work of the 
League. 

During this past summer the League has held a series of fort- 
nightly gatherings, seven in all, at which we have had the privilege 
of meeting with several distinguished visitors from overseas and 
from this country. The average attendance at these gatherings has 
been between thirty and forty. The Times in referring to these 
gatherings said, ‘‘So far in its short existence the League has proved 
to be of great value to those coloured people coming to this coun- 
try for professional education, especially in medicine. Many valu- 
able friendships have been formed through the fortnightly gather- 
ings arranged by the League, all of which are informal.”’ 

In addition to these gatherings in July last Mr. R. S. Nehra 
opened his home and garden to us, and some 119 visitors attended 
a very happy garden party. Among our guests were the Maharajah 
of Burdawan, the Chief Justice of the Punjab, the Permanent un- 
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der-Secretary of State for the Colonies, The Lord Snell, Dr. Drum- 
mond Shiels, and others. 

We have met with Sir Reginald Stubbs, the retiring Governor of 
Jamaica, Sir Ransford Slater, the Governor-Designate of Jamaica, 
and Sir Edward Denham, the Governor of British Guiana. 

In June last I spoke at the meeting of the British Commonwealth 
League on the subject of Mixed Marriages, and my address has 
since been published. Mr. Degazon, our Secretary, also spoke at 
the same Conference on the subject of Medical Service for Native 
women and was well received. 

In October Mr. Degazon and Mr. Thomas from West Africa 
addressed an influential gathering of business men at a luncheon 
at the Memorial Hall, London, on the subject, ‘‘the Black Man 
thinks of To-morrow.’’ 

We have also dealt with several individual eases of hardship, 
but the most recent and most striking one was that of a distin- 
guished member of one of our important West Indian Colonies 
who visited this country during the summer with his wife and 
two daughters whom he wanted to place for the completion of their 
education. The Younger daughter, a girl of a charming presence, 
of a delightful personality and a good education wanted to take 
up the noble profession of nursing in order to go back and serve 
her own people in the most effective way possible. Before their ar- 
rival I got Mr. John Fletcher of the Friends Service Council to 
write to several London Hospitals to know if they would admit 
such a candidate. I did not write myself because I did not want 
them to think it was propaganda. One Hospital definitely told him 
they could not admit a girl of Colour; another said they had no va- 
eancies, but when an English lady made an application soon after, 
she was immediately told that she could be admitted. Other hos- 
pitals said they wanted an interview. On arrival in this country 
this gentleman and his daughter complied with this request for the 
interview, but he was told that they had no vacancies. One Matron 
said ‘‘had she known the colour of my daughter,’’ reported her 
father, ‘‘she would not have given her the trouble of coming all 
this distance, and she thought she would have difficulty in getting 
into any hospital in London.’’ 

I then wrote the Chairman of the London County Council and 
to the Matron in Chief of the L.C.C. Hospitals and to a Member of 
Parliament who was also on the L.C.C., stating the case and as a 
result got this young lady settled at one of their hospitals in Lon- 
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don, where she is very happy and tells me that she is treated both 
by patients, nurses and Matron as one of their own. I have placed 
the facts of this distressing case before Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister. 

I think it is fair for me to argue that had not the League been 
in existence this young lady and her father might have returned 
home embittered. Instead of that as a result of our explanations 
and of the contacts the League enabled him to make during his 
stay here and also the fact that his daughter is so happily situated, 
he returned home without any bitter feelings against this country 
and with no incorrect perspective as to the attitude of the people 
of this country towards the Coloured Peoples of the Empire. 

While I was preparing this address, I was rung up by the West 
India Committee saying that Mr. Marryshow of Grenada is here 
and wants to know if you can help him to find suitable accommo- 
dation in London. Ladies and Gentlemen, it should not be necessary 
for a man of Mr. Marryshow’s standing in the Empire to ring me 
or anyone else so as to avoid being told when he presented himself 
to an hotel that they were ‘‘full up’’. 

We recently sent a small donation to the Lord Mayor’s fund to 
help British Honduras in her plight. Of course, we have had many 
people in difficulty soliciting our assistance—some wanting jobs, some 
stranded because they came to this country with inadequate informa- 
tion. We must make it known that we are not an eleemosynary institu- 
tion, although we must confess that it is very hard at times to steel our 
hearts to the many eries that come to us in this direction, and we 
feel that there ought to be some way of helping genuine cases, 
even though we are prepared to admit that such cases will multiply 
considerably as soon as it is known that such a fund did exist. Why 
should it be so difficult for a Coloured British Citizen to earn his 
living in this country? If the Empire is to be kept together, this 
is one of the problems which must be solved. 

I have tried to enumerate some of the things we have so far done. 
Now we are engaged upon the problem of starting a journal and 
founding an hostel & club in Central London. 


OBJECTS OF HOSTEL AND CLUB 


a. Asa centre for Coloured People which we ean call our own. 

b. Asa place where Coloured People can meet with one another and 
with the best type of English People. 

e. As a centre which will act as a clearing house, where men can 
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stay for a few weeks while they find suitable lodgings in London. 
(We are by no means aiming at segregation.) 

d. As a centre which will serve as a bureau of information that we 
may be able to give valuable advice to parents oversea and thus 
prevent the many mistakes and miscalculations which are so often 
made. 

We feel that it is absolutely essential that we shall have such 

a central place. There has been much talk about it for years. We are 

hoping to bring it into a realisation in the course of a few months. 

To maintain it and keep it going we shall need the financial sup- 

port of all the well wishers of our race and I would bespeak the 

practical interest of all who hear or read this. 


OUR MAIN OBJECTIVE 


This has been to educate and enlighten the public of this country 
on matters racial. We feel that once you know the real truth most 
of our difficulties will clear away. There is no reason in the world 
why France and Sweden should have a more enlightened public 
opinion on matters racial than Britain. It seems to me to be a vital 
necessity for this Empire that she should apply herself diligently 
to this question of inter-racial relationships and thus see to it that 
the Britisher born under more sunny climes than your own should 
not be robbed of all his pride in his heritage as soon as he lands on 
the soil of this great mother country. Ladies and Gentlemen, I am 
proud of my British citizenship. I am still more proud of my colour. 
I do not want to feel that my colour is robbing me of any of the 
privileges to which I am entitled as a British citizen. I want to feel 
free to go wherever I like provided my culture and my education 
fit me to enjoy such privileges. For as Miss Fleming so aptly said, 
‘“No one, as far as I know, has ever proved or attempted to prove 
that the skin is the seat of the intellect, or the moral character or 
of that elusive enigma, the soul.’’ 

The Englishman is a very obtuse individual. Almost daily do I 
get evidence of his obtuseness and lack of imagination. On Wednes- 
day last after hearing our Secretary speak a distinguished layman 
in the audience came up to me and told me the following story. He 
was staying in an hotel in Switzerland where there was also an 
English Padre. On the Saturday he asked my friend if he would 
come to his service on the following Sunday. My friend replied that 
he could not follow the Anglican Service and so could not enjoy 
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worship in that church. To this the Padre replied ‘‘Why, are you 
non-Conformists? I never thought non-conformists were such nice 
people as you are.’’ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the vein of prejudice seems to be a very 
marked English trait. The English character is also marked by a 
desire to understand and to give justice and fairplay. I, myself, 
have every confidence in an intelligent and informed public opinion. 
Upon this do I rest in hope as I pursue the work of the League in 
its genuine desire ‘‘to improve the relations between the races.’’ 


A TIMELY PRopPosAL 


Persons who have been the recipients of blessing con- 
ferred by the martyrdom of those who have passed from life 
are often charged with the sin of ingratitude in that they so 
easily forget their benefactors. This charge has been brought 
against Negroes with respect to John Brown. Negroes are 
also rebuked because of their failure to honor the Quakers 
who registered the first protest against slavery in the United 
States in 1688 and fearlessly fought the institution until it 
was crushed. This lack of ardor on the part of Negroes may 
be due in a measure to the rank race prejudice among the 
Quakers of today; but this is not an adequate reason for the 
indifference of the race toward these courageous memorial- 
ists. For some time, then, certain Quakers in Pennsylvania, 
and especially George A. Updegraff, John EK. Ferdinandus, 
and John K. Johnson, have been urging through communica- 
tions that the Negroes of this country build a monument to 
these heroes of the seventeenth century. 

Inasmuch as few persons outside of historical circles are 
acquainted with this memorial we are printing it below to 
arouse further interest in this timely proposal. 


This is to ye Monthly Meeting held at Rigert Worrells. 

These are the reasons why we are against the traffick of mens- 
body as followeth: Is there any that would be done or handled at 
this manner? viz. to be sold or made a slave for all the time of his 
life? How fearfull and fainthearted are many on sea when they 
see a strange vassel being afraid it should be a Turck, and they 
should be tacken and sold for Slaves in Turckey. Now what is this 
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better done as Turcks doe? yea rather is it worse for them, weh 
say they are Christians for we hear, that ye most part of such Negers 
are brought hither against their will & consent, and that many of 
them are stolen. Now tho’ they are black, we cannot conceive there 
is more liberty to have them slaves, as it is to have other white ones. 
There is a saying, that we shall doe to all men, licke as we will be 
done our selves: macking no difference of what generation, descent, 
or Colour they are. And those who steal or robb men, and those who 
buy or purchase them, are they not all alicke? Here is liberty of 
Conscience, weh is right & reasonable, here ought to be lickewise 
liberty of ye body, except of evildoers, weh is an other case. But to 
bring men hither, or to robb and sell them against their will, we 
stand against. In Europe there are many oppressed for Conscience 
sacke ; and here there are those oppressed wch are of a black Colour. 
And we, who know that men must not comitt adultery, some doe 
comitt adultery in others, separating wifes from their housbands, 
and giving them to others and some sell the children of those poor 
Creatures to other men. Oh! doe consider well this things, you who 
doe it, if you would be done at this manner? and if it is done ac- 
cording Christianity? you surpass Holland & Germany in this 
thing. This mackes an ill report in all those Countries of Europe, 
where they hear off, that ye Quackers doe here handel men, Licke 
they handel there ye Cattle; and for that reason some have no mind 
or inclination to come hither. And who shall maintaine this your 
cause or plaid for it? Truely we can not do so except you shall in- 
form us better hereoff, viz. that christians have liberty to practise 
this things. Pray! What thing in the world can be done worse 
towarts us then if men should robb or steal us away & sell us for 
slaves to strange Countries, separating housband from their wife 
& children. Being now this is not done at that manner we will be 
done at, therefore we contradict & are against this traffick of men 
body. And we who profess that it is not lawfull to steal, must licke- 
wise avoid to purchase such things as are stolen, but rather help 
to stop this robbing and stealing if possibel and such men ought 
to be delivred out of ye hands of ye Robbers and set free as well 
as in Europe. Then is Pennsilvania to have a good report, in stead 
it hath now a bad one for this sacke in other Countries. Especially 
whereas ye Europeans are desirous to know in what manner ye 
Quackers doe rule in their Province & most of them doe loock upon 
us with envious eye. But if this is done well, what shall we say, 
is don evil? 
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If once these slaves (wch they say are so wicked and stubbern 
men) should joint themselves, fight for their freedom and handel 
their masters & mastrisses, as they did handel them before; will 
these masters & mastrisses, tacke the sword at hand & warr against 
these poor slaves, licke we are able to believe, some will not refuse 
to doe? Or have these negers not as much right to fight for their 
freedom, as you have to keep them slaves? 

Now consider well this thing, if it is good or bad? and in ease 
you find it to be good to handel these blacks at that manner, we 
desire & require you hereby lovingly that you may informe us 
herein, which at this time never was done, viz. that Christians have 
Liberty to do so, to the end we shall be satisfied in this point, & 
satisfie lickewise our good friends & acquaintances in our natiff 
Country, to whose it is a terrour or fairfull thing that men should 
be handled so in Pensilvania. 

This was is from our meeting at Germantown hold ye 18 of the 2 
month 1688 to be delivred to the monthly meeting at Richard War- 
rels. 

gerret hendricks 

derick op de graeff 
Francis daniell Pastorius 
Abraham op den graef 
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NOTES 
History Prizes AWARDED 


Honors go to Kenneth W. Porter, Charles H. Wesley, Rayford 
W. Logan, and Bernice Person 

At the recent annual meeting of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History in Atlanta prizes were awarded to the 
respective winners. These prizes were announced last year as a gift 
from a friend of the Association, who desires to stimulate interest 
in Negro historical research and writing. Much interest was aroused 
throughout the country, and a considerable number of scholars en- 
tered the contest. 

The first prize of one hundred dollars for the best article con- 
tributed to the Journal of Negro History during the year went to 
Kenneth W. Porter, a writer, of Sterling, Kansas, the author of a 
biography of John Jacob Astor. The article submitted was a study 
of the ‘‘Relations of Negroes and Indians within the Present Limits 
of the United States.’’ 

The second prize of fifty dollars for the next best article sub- 
mitted to the Journal of Negro History during the year went to 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley, head of the department of history of How- 
ard University, recently a Guggenheim fellow, who studied abroad 
the abolition movement and apprenticeship in the West Indies. 
The article submitted was ‘‘The Neglected Period of Emancipation 
in Great Britain, 1807-1823.’’ 

The first prize of fifty dollars for the best review submitted to 
the Journal of Negro History during the year went to Rayford W. 
Logan, sometime professor of Virginia Union University, a student 
now meeting the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy at Harvard, and an investigator on the staff of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History. The review submitted 
was of Frank L. Owsley’s King Cotton Diplomacy and of Donald- 
son Jordan and Edwin Pratt’s Europe and the American Civil 
War. 

The second prize of twenty-five dollars for the next best review 
submitted to the Journal of Negro History during the year goes to 
Bernice Person, a college senior, of St. Louis, interested in library 
work and writing in the field of social science. The review submitted 
was of Henri Dubois’s Le Répertoire Africain. 

The committee of Award consisted of Professor Benjamin Braw- 
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ley, of Howard University, Professor Lorenzo D. Turner, of Fisk 
University, and Dr. Carter G. Woodson, director of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History. 

The following are the conditions of the award: 


1. All Articles submitted must be on hand by the first of the October 
preceding the annual meeting of the Association, which is held the last week 
of that month. 

2. These manuscripts must be submitted in typewritten form. Current 
articles must contain at least 3,000 words; reviews at least 1,000. 

3. These productions must be original and not previously published 
and must not be used in any other contest or published before the prize 
is awarded except in the case of such articles as may appear in the Journal 
of Negro History during the current year. 

4. These productions, moreover, must not be based upon any work in 
which members of the Committee of Award may be especially interested, 
and they themselves cannot participate. 


Necro History WEEK CELEBRATION BEGINS Fesruary 12 


Dr. Carter C. Woodson, director of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, which started and now sponsors Negro 
History Week, announces that the next celebration will take place 
the week beginning February 12. The Association is distributing 
free of charge an illustrated pamphlet of explanations and direc- 
tions entitled ‘‘Ethiopia Meets Error With Truth.’’ While each 
institution may obtain a copy free of charge those desiring numbers 
of copies must pay ten cents each. Applications should be made 
immediately before the supply is exhausted. The aim of the celebra- 
tion is to emphasize the whole truth rather than such a part of it as 
deals only with the so-called superior race. 

To point out what may be done to promote the truth the As- 
sociation urges the participants in the celebration to do the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Organize your community through committees for the celebration. 


2. Appeal to your board of education for the adoption of Negro history 
textbooks. 

3. Interest your library and school in securing a shelf of scientific 
works on the Negro and pictures of distinguished men of the race. 

4. Set aside one day of the week as a Book and Picture Fund Day 
when all will be called upon to assist in raising funds to buy books and 
pictures of Negroes for your schools and libraries. 

5. Urge everyone to write the Association all he knows about Negro 
family history and to send it any important documents bearing on the 
records of the Negro. 
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6. Organize a branch of the Association in the largest city in your 
State. It requires only ten members paying annually the active member- 
ship fee of $3.00 each, which entitles each member to the Journal of Negro 
History. 


To show further what the celebration means in the promotion of 
truth the pamphlet sets forth what the Association is doing toward 
this end. This organization publishes a magazine, researches in Ne- 
gro History, directs studies in clubs and schools, promotes the study 
of the Negro by mail, produces texts on the Negro for schools and 
colleges, collects and preserves valuable documents of Negro History, 
supplies libraries with special collections of rare books on the Negro, 
and educates promising and enterprising young men for service in 
historical research. 

The numerous requests for the Negro History Week Pamphlet, 
‘*Ethiopia Meets Error with Truth,’’ and the highly favorable com- 
munications received by the Association indicate not only an increas- 
ing interest but a more favorable attitude toward the celebration. 
These requests have come from all parts of the country—from com- 
munity centers, clubs, churches, and schools of both races in the North, 
East, South, and West. 

In some places the interest has transcended the usual enthusiasm 
of a celebration. Boards of education and city superintendents have 
suggested that their teachers follow up this enthusiasm with a definite 
program for the study of the Negro. One educator recommends the 
building of class projects upon the achievements of the race. Several 
others directing the mental development of the youth have asked for 
lists of books to be purchased for school libraries that the pupils may 
prosecute the study of the Negro systematically. 


THE MIS-EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO 


Those who have been writing the Director for extra copies of 
his releases may be delighted to know that this same thought has 
been brought out by the Associated Publishers, 1538 Ninth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D.C., in a handy volume entitled The Mis- 
Education of the Negro, offered for $2.15 by mail. This book is a 
summary of what he has been saying through the newspapers dur- 
ing the last two years. 

In this treatment, the author has endeavored to cover all such 
vital problems as those which concern persons engaged in social 
uplift, education, and religion. He has tried to go to the very seat 
of the trouble and to show how we have missed the mark and have 
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strayed away from truth and its teachings. Above all, he has en- 
deavored to show that practically everything Negroes do is dictated 
by those who oppress the race. This system of ‘‘racial uplift,’’ then, 
has broken down as one too ineffective to strengthen the race where 
it is weak and produce in the group men well developed from with- 
in, men with vision for new service to meet the exigencies of the 
hour. 

The author realizes that in saying these strange things about the 
present status of the Negro persons will react in various ways. They 
have never given the Negro a thought because they have been edu- 
cated to believe that the Negro is not worth a thought. Their point 
of view is that when you apply the mind it should be applied to 
something. Since the Negro is not any thing, why waste the energy 
involved in such a mental exercise ? 

If any thing is to be done with the Negro, then, according to 
this theory, as pointed out in The Mis-Education of the Negro, he 
must be changed into a white man. This having proved futile, how- 
ever, the task of developing the race is abandoned as hopeless; and 
then follows the program of restraint, of keeping the Negro in his 
place by segregation, terrorism, lynching, and massacre. In this way 
the element of the population believed to be worthless will not be- 
come an impediment to the progress of the oppressor toward world 
power and racial exploitation. 

Negroes themselves poorly educated, even from the oppressor’s 
point of view, seldom have a thought beyond the deeply cut groove 
into which the oppressor has ordained that their mind shall run. 
Negro leaders, then, are militantly fighting progress by holding up 
to their people worn-out theories of education, religion, and social up- 
lift, which have brought the world where it is today with the black 
man as the first to be offered as a sacrifice to find a way out. Every- 
where today in the circles of the oppressors of the race the last word 
uttered is that the Negro must go. At one time he was needed for 
drudgery, but with the elimination of this handicap there is no need 
for others to support him, and he has not learned to support him- 
self. It will not be necessary to enact additional laws; the present 
forces at work will do the task efficiently. 

White ‘‘friends’’ of the Negro who are singing psalms while the 
world captains are working out the destiny of the race assure us 
that we do not need to worry. Every thing is proceeding smoothly, 
and the only thing the Negro needs to do is to go in the way that he 
has gone. All will then be well. With this thought in mind a white 
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educator in charge of a Negro college recently said that it is a great 
loss that a man like Dr. Woodson has thus soured on everything and 
can see nothing beautiful in life. In The Mis-Education of the Negro, 
however, the author does not take the position that everything in 
the world is wrong, but he does charge to the account of the so- 
called friends of the race its present plight, and he calls upon the 
Negro to free his mind from outside control. If we are to judge 
the progress of the future by that of the last two generations the 
Negro is doomed if he fails to steer clear of the treacherous rocks 
pointed out in this volume. For the benefit of those who believe that 
something should be done for the Negro and that by cooperation 
the Negro can do this thing for himself this book has been given 
to the public. 


